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The FUTURE Challenges 
the FOREIGN TRADER 


He Can Achieve Post'War Success by Conserving and Accentuating 
The Concepts Whose Basic Soundness Has Been Effectively Proved 


By E. E. ScHNELLBACHER, Chief, Division of Commercial and Economic Information, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce * 


HE VICTORIES we have tasted re- 

cently may be small and sectional 
in comparison with the huge, global job 
ahead of us. But they are sufficient to 
lift our eyes—periodicaly at least—be- 
yond battle levels. While our common 
sense warns us that the way is long, it 
reminds us at the same time that we 
shall reach the end—and victory. 

So it follows naturally that we think 
individually and collectively of the fu- 
ture and particularly of the peace to 
come. While many considered such 
thinking highly impractical and in fact 
viewed it as a deterrent to the war 
effort not so many months ago, today 
there is a noticeable change. It is pretty 
generally conceded that, without any 
lessening of our fighting energies, we can 
begin to plan for our future. 


Shaping Future Patterns 


Indeed, we see clearly now that such 
thinking is not only right but that it is 
imperative. We realize that we have 
no time to waste. When the victory is 
to come is not for us to determine from 
where we sit. But we do know that it 
will come suddenly and that we must be 
prepared for it. 

And so I have chosen to speak today 
about your future. As I see it, it is a 
future that challenges every foreign 
trader. It is a future that you can mould 
and shape and fit into a pattern of ex- 
panded trade when hostilities cease. It 
is a future whose course of action needs 
charting now—long before it can be put 
in motion. The logical men to do this 
charting are those possessing the prac- 
tical “know-how’’—foreign traders. 

The question immediately arises in 
your minds: how? What can we as long- 
seasoned foreign traders do? Condi- 
tions are going to be vastly different, you 
Say. What man knows what will hap- 
pen? What can be done at this stage? 





'This article reproduces Mr. Schnellbach- 
er’s recent address in connection with the 
observance of National Foreign Trade Week. 
The phrasing is that of a direct and intimate 
talk with practicing members of the foreign- 
wading community.—ED. 


Lessons Implicit in a Book 


Well, as you ask yourselves those ques- 
tions, so did I in thinking about these 
remarks. And as a possible source of 
answers I turned to a book published by 
my division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in 1938. It is 
called “Export and Import Practice.” 

And, as I reviewed this book, I found 
answers that were thoroughly satisfac- 
tory to me. Indeed, I found the basis 
of an idea—so simple as to be easily over- 
looked—and yet so practical and logical 
and foolproof that I found myself think- 
ing: Here is the basic ingredient for the 
future of our foreign trade. 

Now just what is this book, Export and 
Import Practice, published just a+ year 
before war broke out in Europe? Is 
it the creation of Government thinking? 
Does it represent practice as conceived 
by those of us in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce? 

No. The contributors to this publi- 
cation were the foreign traders of the 
United States. You and all progressive 
and successful foreign traders supplied 
the materials. All we did was to sum- 
marize your background and experience. 
But in the doing we established for all 
time that United States business had 
already built up a working mechanism 
for the conduct of foreign trade. 


Methodology Was Sound 


Over the years we had followed closely 
and watched with keen interest the 
building of this mechanism. It was a 
methodology—as innately American as 
mass production. It was the American 
Way of conducting foreign trade. 

By 1938 we felt that this methodology 
or American Way had proved itself— 
had become thoroughly effective. 

On the export side of the foreign-trade 
picture we had come to regard the dis- 
tributive system for United States prod- 
ucts in foreign countries as highly 
developed. We viewed it as the unques- 
tioned result of years of effort by private 
enterprise. .And it was our belief that 
this contribution of the American entre- 


preneur had become sufficiently formal- 
ized, in most respects, to justify recording 
the procedure and practice of exporters 
as an accomplished fact. 


Criteria of Salability 


Let me review with you for a few 
moments some of the highlights of this 


‘record—the American Way—as set down 


in Export and Import Practice. 

The very first sentence is revealing. 
It reads: “Not all American products are 
salable in every market of the world.” 
Now, the compilers of the book did not 
think this up. Exporters had found it 
out through experience. And, with this 
experience as source material, it was 
possible to chart world markets. 

Call it statistics, market surveys, anal- 
yses, or what you will, the fact remains 
that the final determination as to sala- 
bility of any product is based on human 
effort. 

It is finally settled on the results of 
the men who carry sample cases—the 
men who write the sales letters and the 
ads. And it depends equally on the very 
important people who see that the goods 
are properly packed and arrive by the 
most propitious route, via the most ex- 
pedient medium of transportation. 

Continuing on our review of the Amer- 
ican Way of exporting we find that the 
second step is— 

“The analysis of the concrete human 
element that is so important in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of an enterprise.” 
Here again, custom and experience had 
set certain standards in the selection of 
sales and service personnel at home and 
abroad. 


Buying “a Piece of America” 


We had all learned that the same 
methods that are successful at home can 
be adapted to foreign countries. But we 
felt it was particularly important to re- 
iterate in our books that these methods 
were sound, honest methods. And here 
is why: 

_AS we all know, our competitors often 
attempted to set up different standards 
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of conduct for export from those used at To an amazing extent, this American experience in operations, there coulg 
home. They were then wont to point in Way has extended beyond our shores. arise no difficulty in meeting ceiling 
a disparaging manner to the American American firms have always provided price regulations when such become 
methods. But they failed to mention service on goods sold abroad the same necessary to regulate less well-informeg 
that the foreign buyer was buying a piece as in the United States. We may not traders. 
of America in every commodity. Where- have sent as many technicians abroad And the third and last of our basics 
as, he was only getting a specially pre- as did some of our competitors, but it has to do with that fundamental Amer. 
pared artifice from our competitors. is equally true that those we did send, ican quality—determination. Certainly 
Yes, the criticism has often been made and our salesmen, too, have confined there should and must be a determina- 
that Americans have not manufactured themselves to service. They have not tion that business is going to be ob- 
for export. Well, I say to you that it carried on subversive porpaganda as a tained. But on one condition. And that 
might almost be our boast that that principal side line. condition is: provided it can be ne. 
statement is true. We have provided bk gotiated at prices that will yield a profit 
our foreign customers the same stock, Convincing Top Management Now if this determination was reached 
of the same quality and standards that during peacetime, the export m : 
sti , > human element— F , anager 
we furnish our domestic market. And So much for the . may well and safely forsake, for th 
we have done this at the same terms. the service angle of our American meth- duration of the war. the profit nal e 
Our advertising, too, has been fair, in the odology. Continuing ou scrutiny of the and other competitive characteristics of 
main—so much so that it has also been mechanism, we find in our record that his Gesstiniitececandh oth wiatiabain aa rei 
criticized as being “too honest.” three basics are needed to keep our for- in the post-war picture. . e€ 
For more than 20 years, in my work eign-trade wheels turning—to keep our 
of “fostering and promoting” commerce, machinery functioning smoothly and ¥ ; 
I have heard that the United States had profitably. Here they are: Surviving the Cataclysm 
never learned to make cheap merchan- First—the directorate or top manage- ’ 
dise. We are a nation that makes ment of any firm must be persuaded that Indeed, it would seem that any busi- 
quality its production creed. foreign trade is desirable. These men ness whose foreign trade is well founded 
who guide the destiny of - company and is operated on the basic principles 
. must be “sold” on the idea that a good, that I have outlined will surviv 
" . . c MN e eve 
Always a Quality Product stable export business is an asset to the the cataclysm of global war. And ta 
company. And since I am dealing in , survive oi Dae ee 
Our exporters have to sell only that x Pp Ocala «adie Sennen dane Giese. yond survival, those in charge will. 
: : ; pleasant topics, I w gnore SE through their knowledge based on lon 
which is made for our own people. It “ates who favor their export depart- oe g 
i 2 2 torates who avor 1e€lr expo! epal experience, arise to meet the new prob 
is indeed worthy of tribute that the nts only in fair weather. who regard ee - 
: - : ments only a é ; ) a lems of changed conditions and new 
American manufacturer always seeks to their foreign sales manager only as a ; J 
rei! gn : : ag y as products. After all, the role of a foreign 
make a quality product. He does it, de- necessary nuisance when drafts are be- itieie Tomi 
: et CCESSAT} ' eiciabe trader has never been a soft one. And 
pending on effective management meth- ing met promptly and no problems arise yates ; 
‘ ‘ g p ptly ¢ k S ari: history has proved those in the field to 
ods to keep down cost, rather than 


through producing gadgets of inferior be a hardy, highly flexible lot. 


. . . Data—and Determination 
quality for foreign consumption only, 


and at low labor costs. Secondly—the foreign sales manage! Needless Complexities 

Also native to American selling pro- must secure accurate information on the 
cedure is service. How often have we laid-down prices of commodities in the I continue my review of our 1938 docu- 
heard the expression “Quality plus Serv- countries he desires to sell. With such ment, and I am getting along fine until 
ice” in connection with our products. information, subsequently augmented by I come to “Paper work in foreign trade.” 


Then I find that the array of paper work 
back in that year was of mountainous 
proportions. And it was paper work 
for which business itself was largely 
responsible. 

Now, when I say business, I include 
the foreign exporter and importer as 
well as our own. I Know only too well 
that both are wont to explain away the 
paper requirements by citing govern- 
ment directives and regulations. They 
are the cause, say Many exporters and 
importers. But the record is not too 
clear on that score. In fact, there is 
little proof that businessmen on either 
end have worked to eliminate the com- 
plications which government uses as the 
justification for its regulations. 

As a matter of fact, those of you who 
work in large corporations must admit 
that the amount of paper work required 
in the nongovernmental activities of pro- 
duction and distribution is stupendous. 
And remember, it is self-imposed. It 
all starts with the fellow who says: “Give 
me a memorandum on that.” From 
then on, the sky is the limit—the paper 
chain has started, and the life of an 
overflowing file has begun. 

Right here let me interject a personal 
hope and throw out a suggestion. May 

ee” one of the projects taken up and carried 
Ford photo from OW! through by post-war planners, both in 
“We are a nation that makes quality its production creed.” Standards are maintained and out of Government, be—the elimina- 
steadfastly, whether the vast plant partly portrayed in this picture is turning out auto- tion of paper work. 
mobiles or amphibious reconnaissance cars (Continued on p. 30) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Diversification of Production Is Progressing Now in Cuba, 
Espzcially in the Foodstuff Fizld—and Cheese Making Is 
An Undertaking That Holds Promise for the Dairy Interests 


Prepared by the Division of Industrial Economy, 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


RODUCTION OF CHEESE in Cuba 

has been stimulated by the recent 
war-shipping and food situation in the 
Caribbean area. Current prospects indi- 
cate a near-term continuance of this up- 
trend. Almost 1,000,000 pounds were ex- 
ported in both 1941 and 1942, whereas 
pefore 1940 sales to foreign nations sel- 
dom exceeded 10,000 pounds because 
production was less than domestic re- 
quirements. Favorable prices and mar- 
kets opened by cessation of European 
shipments to the West Indies, account 
for expansion of the Cuban industry. 

The island’s production reached a 
record high in 1942 when _ 6,000,000 
pounds of good-quality commercial 
cheese were processed. Prior to 1927, 
when substantial tariff protection for the 
industry was first established, the mak- 
ing of cheese in Cuba was on a rather 
small scale. From 1933 until the export 
market first became important in 1940, 
production of commercial quality cheese 
probably did not exceed 4,000,000 pounds. 

Imports declined as further increases 
were made in the tariff. and during the 
past decade only special-quality cheeses 
not locally produced were brought in. 
Value of imports dropped from $1,300,- 
000 in 1927 to $39,000 in 1933. Subse- 
quently there was a recovery to $97,000 
in 1938, after which imports again 
dwindled to small sums. From 1933 
through 1939 production of cheese was 
about equal to domestic requirements. 
Dollar totals of exports first exceeded 
imports in 1940; 1941 and 1942 exports 
both exceeded $150 090. 


Types of Cheese Produced 
y 


About half of the 1942 production of 
Cuban cheese was classed as American 
Cheddar. The remainder is estimated by 
type as follows: Patagras (Gouda), 16 
percent; processed, 16 percent; soft 
white cream, 12 percent; and Gruyere, 
6 percent. All these cheeses are made 
from whole milk. 

In addition, large quantities of native 
white cheese, called “Criollo,” are manu- 
factured on farms and in _ villages 
throughout Cuba. Made from whole or 
skim milk, Criollo is usually consumed at 
home, or sold to manufacturers, who 
further process it. A total of 6,000,000 
pounds may have been produced in 1942, 
a year of exceptionally large production. 

Cuban commercial cheese is said to 
compare favorably in taste and quality 


with types manufactured in the United 
States. Patagras (Gouda) type cheese 
during the last 2 years has been ac- 
cepted as a satisfactory substitute for 
European cheese formerly imported. 
Cuba’s Cheddar-type cheese has a good 
demand in both the domestic and the 
export markets. 


Imports and Exports of Cheese, Cuba 





1925-42 
Imports Exports 
Year : 
Quantity Value in Quantity Value in 
(1,000 dollars (1,000 dollars 

pounds) = pounds) a= 
1925 5, 568 1, 387, 014 3 1, 164 
1926 4, 463 1, 140, 349 1 107 
1927 5, 242 1, 309, 015 3 276 
1928 4, 163 O91, 738 12 627 
1929 4, 484 1, 000, 929 6 1, 874 
1430 2 867 504, 507 10 1, OS 
1431 1, 378 2fi1, 770 7 SU 
1932 744 117, 382 i) 514 
1933 2h 38, 044 I 178 
1034 $29 58, 104 3 63 
i935 {82 59, 481 9 822 
1936 365 58, 115 23 2, 338 
1937 174 74,413 23 1, 386 
1938 578 97, O56 12 1,312 
1u3Y 29] 54, 499 26 3, 427 
1940 122 30, 254 203 54, 150 
141 baat 26, YS2 938 168, 164 


1v42 71 22, 344 959 153, 173 





Source: Official Foreign-Trade Siatistics 


Seasonal Production 


Manufacture of cheese in Cuba varies 
seasonally with milk production. Pas- 
tures are good and milk production is 
high during the rainy season from June 
to December, with the seasonal peak in 
September or October. Pastures are 
poor and milk production low during the 
dry months from January through May. 
Statistics indicate that 60 percent of the 
island’s cheese is made during the last 
6 months of the year, with peak produc- 
tion in September and October. 

Total whole-milk requirements of the 
commercial cheese industry in 1942 ap- 
proximated 60,000,000 pounds, and, in ad- 
dition, “Criollo” probably required an- 
other 60,000,000 pounds. Although 
potential milk production in Cuba is suf- 
ficient to supply even larger require- 
ments, considerable difficulty is experi- 
enced in moving whole milk to the cheese 
plants because of transportation and re- 
frigeration problems. In the more re- 
mote rural areas, producers market their 
milk as butterfat or as “Criollo” cheese. 
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CUBA'S 


Cheese 
Industry 


Domestic Consumption 


Apparent 1942 total cheese consump- 
tion in Cuba was 2.5 pounds per capita, 
or almost 11,000,000 pounds in all—that 
of commercial cheese being about 1.2 
pounds, and “Criollo” probably 1.3 
pounds per capita. 

Estimates of annual consumption be- 
fore 1940 were only 2 pounds per capita— 
some 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 pounds a 
year. Ordinarily cheese is not common 
in the diet of Cubans, but in 1942 high 
prices for meat and other foods caused 
a substantial increase in its use. Pros- 
pects are that the eating of manufac- 
tured milk products may rise during 1943. 


Imports and Exports 


The small quantities of cheese im- 
ported after 1942 were largely special 
qualities and types for the limited lux- 
ury market. Until 1940. these supplies 
came principally from the Netherlands, 
with Denmark and the United States 
as secondary sources. Switzerland and 
other European countries supplied small 
amounts. In the last 2 or 3 years im- 
ports have been furnished almost wholly 
by the United States. 

Cuban exports of cheese were negligible 
until war restrictions on European ship- 
ments opened Caribbean markets. Large 
volume sales were made in 1940 to Vene- 
zuela and the Netherlands West Indies 
after occupation of the Netherlands left 
those countries without their normal 
sources of supply. Cuban manufacture 
of Cheddar and Patagras (Gouda) 
cheese for these markets expanded rap- 
idly. 

As the shipping shortage grew worse, 
however, emphasis on the export market 
shifted to Puerto Rico, where demand 
was principally for low-priced processed 
cheese, which could be moved in ordi- 
nary vessels instead of refrigerated ships. 
In 1942, Puerto Rico alone took 83 per- 
cent of Cuba’s cheese exports, with proc- 
essed cheese assuming particular im- 
portance. ; 

Last year, 60 percent of the export 
shipments were made between August 
and November, supplies being furnished 
almost entirely by the five largest cheese 
producers in Cuba. 

Stocks of commercial cheese are ac- 
cumulated from July through Novem- 
ber—the season of peak milk production. 

(Continued on p. 21) 
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By Avo.tro Orive Asa, Executive 
Commissioner, Mexican Commis- 


sion of Irrigation 


(Article released by the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs) 


HILE MEXICO’S INDUSTRIAL 

PROGRESS mounts, nevertheless 
the foundation of the Mexican nation 
is based on agriculture. Mexico must 
modernize its agricultural methods in 
order to strengthen its national economy 
and to raise the standard of living of its 
20,000,000, inhabitants. 

The physical and agricultural char- 
acteristics of Mexico show the country 
to be roughly divided into three main 
zones: the central or high plateau re- 
gion, the tropical zones of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Pacific coast, and the 
northern zone. 

On the central high plateau which is 
bordered by the great mountain chains 
that parallel Mexico’s coastline, the 
mean annual rainfall marks exactly the 
amount of precipitation sufficient for 
the development of agriculture by dry 
farming methods. Less than this 
amount in a given region requires that 
irrigation works be installed if proper 
crops are to be cultivated. 


Uncertainties and Hazards 


During the growing season, in the 
years when the rainfall is more than 
average and properly distributed, satis- 
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Concrete-lined tunnel at El] Palmito Dam, Durango, Mexico 


WATER for the 


Thirsty 
of MEXICO 


factory crops may be grown by dry farm- 
ing. This condition exists only about 
half the time. In other years the crops 
are either a partial or a complete failure. 

On the central high plateau, because 
of its elevation, which varies from 3,000 
to 7,000 feet, the climate is ideal. There 
is no excessive heat in summer or cold 
in the winter. In consequence of the 
ideal climate and feasibility of dry farm- 
ing, large portions of the population live 
in this zone. 

Dry farming in the Mexican high pla- 
teau is always a gamble. During the few 
years when sufficient rainfall permits the 
raising of good crops, there is relative 
prosperity. But the dry years result in 


Lands 


immediate poverty for the rural popu- 
lation, which includes two-thirds of the 
people in Mexico. 


Irrigation a Basic Need 


In order to assure continuous, pros- 
perous agricultural conditions in this 
high plateau region and to increase the 
standards of living of the large percent- 
age of the Mexican population living 
there, it was necessary to construct ex- 
tensive irrigation systems. Irrigation in 
this zone is a fundamental requirement 
for a prosperous Mexico. 

The same may be said, with perhaps 
more emphasis, of the arid northern zone 


of Mexico which embraces the Pacific and 
Gulf coastal regions. The annual rain- 
fall here is insufficient for agricultural 
development. This zone is crossed by 
rivers with an ample water runoff, but 
precipitation occurs at irregular inter- 
vals. The climate is of a fairly uniform 
nature and healthful. When the waters 
in these rivers are eventually utilized for 
irrigation, agricultural prosperity in this 
region will be assured. 

In certain tropical portions of the Gulf 
cf Mexico and Pacific coasts the rainfall 
is of sufficient quantity and regularity to 
guarantee successful agriculture without 
irrigation. These regions, however, are 
extremely hot and unhealthful; they also 
lack, at present, proper means of com- 
munication. Only by means of the ex- 
penditure of much time and expense can 
these rich zones be developed for agri- 
cultural colonization purposes. 

The principal agricultural problem of 
Mexico is to develop irrigation districts to 
which the people from the impoverished 
and densely populated region of the cen- 
tral high plateau may be moved and 
given an opportunity to become succes- 
ful farmers. 


Mexican Rural Population 


Two-thirds of Mexico’s population is 
dependent on agriculture. At present 
only a very small percentage of the tillers 
of the soil are prosperous. The rest are 
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‘ poverished, because of their small land 
noldings and the uncertainty of profit- 
able crops, because of lack of water. 

In the districts where irrigation proj- 
ects are being developed by the Mexican 
Government, the land is subdivided into 
parcels of an optimum size to allow the 
farmer and his family not only a sub- 
sistence income but even some degree 
above the subsistence level. Thus, we can 
see that planned irrigation projects con- 
stitute a prime means of elevating the 
standard of living of the Mexican agri- 
cultural population, and thus creating 
petter citizens for their country and 
humanity. 

A prosperous rural population could 
acquire for themselves and their children 
a culture which, though rudimentary, 
will make them soldiers of Democracy 
and Liberty. With this in mind, the 
Mexican Government created in 1926 the 
Mexican Commission of Irrigation, which 
has developed irrigation systems and 
during the past 17 years has improved 
about 750,000 acres of land. 


Vigorous Action Taken 


During the present Presidential period 
encompassing 6 years (1941-46) the Mex- 
jean Commission of Irrigation, through 
the constructive efforts of President 
Manuel Avila Camacho, is allocating 10 
percent of the national budget for irri- 
gation projects. These new works will 
irrigate an area of approximately 1,750,- 
000 acres. 

On the 2,500,000 acres of irrigated land 
comprising the potential irrigation sys- 
tem in 1946, there will be placed an 
enormous rural population. In these ir- 
rigated districts new villages will spring 
up which will encourage industry and 
commerce. These developments will af- 
fect a total population of over 1,000,000 
people and will create standards almost 
comparable with those of agricultural 
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La Angostura Dam, Sonora, Mexico. 


workers in similar rural regions in the 
United States. 

As a result of stimulation provided by 
these improvements, national agricul- 
tural production, which is now valued 
at approximately 700,000,000 pesos, or 
37 pesos per capita per year based on a 
total population of 20,000,000, will in- 
crease by more than 50 percent and can 
be doubled in these irrigated lands if 
intensive agricultural methods are em- 
ployed. This is the intention of the Mex- 
ican Government. 
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Partial view of spillway under construction, El Azucar Dam, Tamaulipas, Mexico 








Upstream view while filling. 


Technical Aspects of Irrigation 


Until 1926, when the Mexican Na- 
tional Commission of Irrigation was first 
created, there were few irrigation proj- 
ects of any magnitude developed in Mex- 
ico. For this reason, there were vir- 
tually no engineers or skilled workers 
who could design and build large irriga- 
tion projects. Consequently the Mexi- 
can Government contracted for the serv- 
ices of a United States company, which 
brought to Mexico a specially selected 
group of engineers to be employed on 
irrigation works. With the instruction 
and aid of these engineers, employing 
modern United States methods and de- 
sign, there was developed a group of 
skilled Mexican engineers, who by 1932 
were able to continue to expand irriga- 
tion works by themselves, using methods 
comparable to those employed by United 
States engineers. 

This group of Mexican engineers, nev- 
ertheless, did not lose contact with the 
United States technicians. They con- 
tinued to study United States methods 
and advanced techniques in irrigation 
science. Specialists were frequently sent 
to the United States for consultation and 
study. Meanwhile, some of the best 
United States engineers—for example, 
Dr. J. L. Savage, Chief Designing En- 
gineer for the Reclamation Bureau— 
were called in as consultants when seri- 
ous problems came up. Thus the Mex- 
ican Commission of Irrigation has been 
able to build technically perfect irriga- 
tion works, and this program continues 
as part of President Camacho’s agricul- 
tural policy. 


Difficulties Met Effectively 


Circumstances arising from the war 
have made the work of the Commission 
(Continued on p. 34) 
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The Middle East 


Supply 


Center 


By the Office of War Information 


IVILIAN SUPPLIES for the Middle 
East which were cut off because of 
war conditions have been replaced by 
shipments from the United States and 
the United Kingdom, and by increased 
production within the countries of the 
Middle East area, according to American 
agencies affiliated with the Middle East 
Supply Center. 
Since the establishment of the Supply 
Center 2 years ago, shipments from 
United Nations sources to the Middle 
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East have totaled some 1,600,000 tons, 
including 600,000 tons of wheat, 200,000 
tons of fertilizer, 47,000 tons of cotton 
goods, 147,000 tons of sugar, and 636,000 
tons of other supplies. The sugar con- 
sisted of 88,000 tons to the Red Sea and 
59,000 to the Persian Gulf. General sup- 
plies included 452,000 tons to the Red 
Sea and 184,000 tons to the Persian Gulf. 

The Supply Center was originally es- 
tablished by Great Britain in 1941, and 
the United States became a co-member 






Signal Corps photo 


American locomotive being unloaded from a lighter at a port in the Middle East 
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Operating Between Addis Ababa and 
the Border of Afghanistan, the Center 
Works To Allay Acute Economic 
Crises and To Plan for the Long 
Pull-— Furnishing Needed Materials, 
Combatting Pests, Arranging Pro. 
ductive Shifts, Generating New Ac- 


tivities 


in March 1942. It was established as 
an agency to control the assignment of 
shipping space in tonnage operating to 
the Middle East when it became obvious 
that tonnage available was not sufficient 
to transport the volume of goods which 
was believed needed by the Middle East 
under war conditions. 

Regulation of shipping space was fol- 
lowed by action to restrict the volume 
and variety of goods moving to the Mid- 
dle East, to eliminate non-essentials and 
concentrate on shipments of vital goods. 
The Supply Center also sponsored vari- 
ous movements to encourage the Middle 
Eastern countries to produce for them. 
selves the goods which previously had 
been shipped from the United Nations’ 
ports and thus eliminate unnecessary 
shipments. 


Grave Situation Existed 


A serious situation existed among the 
80,000,000 people of the Middle East 2 
years ago when the Balkans and Burma 
were lost as sources. Shipments were 
reduced from Latin America, and sup- 
plies of fertilizer, transportation equip- 
ment, spare parts for agricultural ma- 
chinery, insecticides and fungicides from 
Germany were discontinued. Crops in 
the Middle East had been badly dam. 
aged by drought and locusts, and ship- 
ping to that area had been sharply 
reduced. 

Under a program sponsored by the 
Supply Center, the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries increased their agricultural produc- 
tion, and shipments to the area were 
carefully revised, being restricted to 
goods essential to the maintenance of 
the people. These went out from the 
United States both as Lend-Lease and 
as commercial purchases, and also from 
the United Kingdom. 

In recent months it has been possible 
to sustain the Middle East by reduced 
volumes of civilian supplies shipped into 
the area, because of the more careful 
selection of these supplies, concentration 
on edible crops and improved methods of 
raising them in the Middle East coun- 
tries, interchange of goods among the 
various countries, and expansion of do 
mestic industries 


Concentration on Essentials 


Today, fertilizer is the principal item 
shipped to the Middle East. Cereals are 
a close second. Through application of 
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export licenses at the source and strict 
supervision of imports at Middle Eastern 
ports, shipments of dozens of goods 
which in peacetime were considered es- 
sentials have come to an end. Such 
items as cosmetics, toothpaste, and beer, 
which moved in large quantities, are 
parred, and ships’ space thus made avail- 
able is taken by fertilizers, foods, agri- 
cultural machinery, and other goods es- 
sential to the feeding of the people or 
to the expansion of their agricultural 
output. 

Fertilizers predominate because food 
is the principal shortage, and 3 tons of 
it can be raised locally for every ton of 
fertilizer shipped. Also, savings of food 
in the United States and United King- 
dom will continue, and cargo space will 
be saved as agricultural production in 
the Middle East expands. In peacetime 
Egypt imported 750,000 tons of fertilizers 
annually from Germany and Chile; this 
must be supplied from other sources and 
additional volumes made available. 


Great Need for Cereals 


Cereals, traditionally the basic diet of 
the people of the Middle East, are second 
only to fertilizer on the list of imports 
to this great area. The average worker 
in the Middle East, for example, lives 
on 24 pounds of bread per day. With 
the exception of some fruit and a small 
amount of meat as a luxury, bread is 
virtually the whole diet. Wheat leads 
in this field; some corn and flour also 
are shipped. The current problem of 
cereals in the Middle East was made 
more acute by severe diversion of avail- 
able farm labor to the armed forces 
and other wartime activities, and be- 
cause in 1941 and 1942 production was 
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Signal Corps photo 


Native workmen of a Middle Eastern country unload much-needed tires that have just arrived 


from the United States. 


sharply reduced by the activities of locust 
swarms, 

The situation was further irritated 
by the lack of spare parts for agricul- 
tural equipment throughout the Middle 
East. This had the effect within 3 years 
of eliminating from service an important 


Signal Corps photo 


American supplies are rolling unceasingly—through lonely, barren mountains of the Middle 


East. 


520787-—43 


proportion of all of the area’s agricul- 
tural machinery. The area has been 
scoured for every available piece of farm 
equipment, and some shipments have 
been made from the United States. But, 
there again a problem arose from the 
fact that manufacture of agricultural 
machinery in the United States has been 
cut to the minimum to make way for 
production of munitions. 


When Greece Fell 


The food problem of the Middle East 
first became acute 2 years ago about the 
time Greece fell. Through the years, 
the cereal production of some sections of 
the Middle East had been large enough 
to permit export of quantities to the 
Balkans in exchange for fats and oils, 
seed potatoes, vegetable seeds, dried 
fruits, and other commodities. From 
Burma came rice, a vital import, partic- 
ularly to the large population of Arabs. 

The fall of Greece choked off the Bal- 
kans and ended shipments from the 
Balkans into the Middle East; the loss 
of Burma cut off rice shipments; mobi- 
lization in Turkey drained labor from 
agriculture and thus reduced food pro- 
duction; a lack of tonnage reduced fer- 
tilizer shipment from Chile; attractive 
wages on construction works essential to 
the war diverted additional thousands 
from the Middle East farms, and locusts 
damaged the standing crops. 


Locust Menace Fought 


Today the most intensive drive ever 
made against the locust menace in the 
Middle East is under way, under the 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


There were no fundamental changes 
in the economic situation in Argentina 
during April, but the serious results of 
the continued decline in foreign trade 
were more apparent than at any time 
since the war began. Indexes for the 
first quarter of the year indicated an un- 
balanced trend and influenced trade and 
industrial greups to appeal to the Gov- 
ernment for relief. The agricultural 
situation was more nearly normal dur- 
ing the month; there was no shortage 
of gasoline for tractors and farmers were 
able to plow and sow wheat and linseed. 

The fall in the rate of the dollar in 
April caused uneasiness in commercial 
and financial circles, and influenced the 
Government to lower the preferred of- 
ficial buying rate for exports to nearby 
countries and to issue a decree for the 
future control of the movement of 
foreign funds. 

Though foreign trade during the first 
quarter of 1943 reached almost the lowest 
point in half a century, movement in 
March showed some improvement over 
the preceding month as reflected in the 
increased tonnage of seagoing vessels 
entering Argentine ports. Both exports 
and imports increased in volume over 
February, but still were sharply below 
the corresponding totals of March 1942— 
exports having declined by 11 percent 
and imports by 42.1 precent. The Argen- 
tine favorable balance of trade for the 
1943 first quarter came to 196,648,177 
pesos, compared with 93,541,694 pesos for 
the corresponding period in 1942. Trade 
turn-over between the United States and 
Argentina was lower both in March and 
the first quarter of this year compared 
with relative periods in 1942. The rise 
in the value of Argentine exports to the 
Union of South Africa was a conspicuous 
feature of the first quarter of 1943. 


LIVESTOCK SITUATION 


Abundant rainfall and warmer weather 
in April resulted in an improvement in 
the general condition of natural pastures 
and the normal growth of forage crops. 
Condition of livestock and working 
animals was satisfactory. Cattle offer- 
ings continued to be made. Firm prices 
were maintained, with some local-con- 
sumption type animals attaining the 
highest levels in several months while the 
export types remained unchanged. 
Sheep entries in the market improved 
during the month and demand was 
strong. Hog entries, still above normal, 
were improved over March. Beef ship- 
ments abroad during the first quarter of 
this year, compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1942, dropped sharply be- 
cause of the lack of shipping facilities. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


s by COUNTRIES | 


There was much concern in the live- 
stock trade in April over the delay in 
signing the annual meat contract be- 
tween Great Britain, buying for the 
United Nations, and Argentina. Nego- 
tiations have been under way in Lon- 
don since the expiration on September 
30, 1942, of the latest annual contract. 
It was understood that deliveries of meat 
were chargeable at the rates fixed in the 
expired contract, but were subject to ad- 
justment to meet changes agreed upon 
for the new contract as of October 1, 
1942. 

The local press has several times re- 
ported negotiations whereby Great Brit- 
ain would take the entire exportable sur- 
plus of meat from Argentina at rates 
slightly higher than heretofore, but a 
statement by the Minister of Agriculture 
indicated that nothing definite had been 
agreed upon by the contracting parties. 
The Minister’s remark that Argentina 
was asking no increases in prices except 
those justified by additional costs, sup- 
ported the general belief that the delay 
in signing the contract was due to price 
and exchange factors. 

While the depressed shipping situation 
continued to dominate the wool market 
in April, business was off further because 
of lower demand and the reduced selec- 
tion of available supplies. The restric- 
tion by the United States to wools of 
grades from 46 to 58 confined trading 
principally to these varieties at slightly 
firmer prices. Speculative buying of 
coarser wools continued. 








The Cover Picture 





Supertransport of the Sky 


Supertransports, such as_ the 
C-87 Liberator Express shown in 
our cover picture this week, are 
today carrying key personnel and 
vital cargo to all the United Na- 
tions war fronts. 

With a speed in excess of 300 
miles per hour and a range of more 
than 3,000 miles, this C-87 can 
carry the greatest human or cargo 
load of any land plane now in mass 
production. 
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The April supply of “frigorifico” Salt 
hides remained small because of fewer 
animal killings. The United States ang 
the United Kingdom continued to be the 
only interested buyers. There was no 
change in the “Americano” dry-hide 
market; trading was confined pringj. 
pally to demand from the local industry 
at firm prices. It is reported that “mg. 
tadero” slaughterhouse hides are being 
shipped to the United States in gooq 
quantities and at prices equaling the 
packing-house salt hides. 


CROPS AND MARKETS 


The Government estimates the eur. 
rent cotton crop at 68,700 tons, or a 15- 
percent decline from the 1942 near. 
record crop of 80,869 tons. Private 
sources in the trade estimate that the 
crop probably will be sufficient to meet 
cotton-fiber needs of the Argentine tex. 
tile industry, which have increased from 
an average monthly consumption of 4,000 
tons during the agricultural year 1941-49 
to more than 5,100 tons during the last 
half of 1942. 

The first official estimate of the 1942- 
43 sunflower-seed crop is placed at 335,- 
000 tons, a decrease of approximately 50 
percent from the previous harvest and 
of 18.3 percent from the average for the 
5 preceding years. The current peanut 
crop is estimated at 93,600 tons, an in- 
crease of 13.3 percent over the crop of 
the preceding year and 38.4 percent 
over the average of the preceding 5-year 
period. 

The first official estimate of the 1949- 
43 potato crop is put at only 970,000 tons, 
or a drop of 32.7 percent from the pre- 
ceding year. 

Severe consequences of the _ recent 
prolonged drought on the corn crop are 
reflected in the official estimate of the 
1942—43 crop at 1,900,000 tons. Compared 
with the 1941-42 harvest of 9,034,000 
tons, this is a decrease of 79 percent, 
The crop average for the 5 years from 
1937-38 to 1941-42 was 7,787,000 tons, and 
for the 10 years from 1932-33 to 1941-42, 
8,243,389 tons. 

The first official estimate of the rice 
crop for 1942-43 was announced as 107,- 
750 tons, which compares with a harvest 
in the preceding year of 108,100 tons. 
The average for the preceding 5 years 
was 82,009 tons, and for the past 10 years, 
57,360 tons. 

The second official estimate places the 
Argentine summer fruit crop for 1942-43, 
excluding citrus fruits, at 718,600 metric 
tons, compared with the subnormal crop 
in 1941-42 of 467,600 tons. While the 
new crop is expected to produce about 
625,000 tons for marketing, this figure 
will be reduced if it is decided to increase 
the share of the crop for drying. 

The world wheat position seems 
have little, if any, influence on the 
Argentine market, judging by the lack 
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of foreign inquiries. Shipments during 
April went principally to Brazil and 
spain, and, although Great Britain was 
out of the market, the Grain Board in- 
creased its selling price slightly. Stocks 
are fairly heavy, and as this year’s wheat 
js reported to be exceptionally fine in 
quality, millers have requested permis- 
sion from the Government to use part 
of it to improve their flour. Part of 
the old wheat is being sold for feed and 
some even for fuel. 

Export demand for linseed was not as 
high in April as it was in the preceding 
month, despite the fact that the United 
States reportedly bought from 40,000 to 
50,000 tons for shipment in cotton bags. 
Grain Board stocks were not heavy and 
farmers were continuing to retain sup- 
plies. It was unofficially estimated that 
the Board at that time had bought not 
more than 650,000 tons of the 1943 crop. 
There is, however, little likelihood of 
lower export prices, in view of competi- 
tive world prices. The Government esti- 
mate of stocks available for export pur- 
chase on April 28, 1943, was 1,132,532 
tons. 

Oat prices in April were distinctly 
weaker—about 8 percent under March. 
There was no demand for early sowing 
for winter forage. Neither barley nor 
rye was being traded to any extent as 
stocks were extremely low and only in- 
significant quantities were sold locally. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Cumulative effects of short supplies of 
vital materials, resulting from drastically 
reduced imports, together with a conse- 
quent rise in prices and living costs, were 
more definitely indicated during April 
than at any time since the war started. 
The Government was forced to resort 
to expropriation measures for certain 
important materials to control market 
prices and to make these materials 
available for the best interests of the 
country. 

Initial steps were taken by influential 
economic associations to hedge against 
post-war problems. It was _ reported 
that the program of these groups, which 
probably will be presented to Congress 
in May, will include urgent demands for 
protection of domestic indust: y, such as 
higher tariffs, and national social relief. 
Further recommendations include re- 
duction of public expenditure and a 
fiscal policy which will preclude waste of 
national resources. These associations 
will, however, continue to oppose any 
increase in taxation. 

There was a distinct reversal in the 
trend of bankruptcies during April, as 
the total amount of liabilities involved in 
such cases, together with out-of-court 
settlements, declined to 2,058,131.92 
pesos from the 6,110,512 pesos registered 
during March and_ 5,087,300.91 pesos 
during April 1942. 

An important 10-year agreement, ef- 
fective from April 14, 1943, and subject 
to renewal, was signed by Argentina and 
Chile whereby Argentina agrees to re- 
strict itself to the purchase of only 
natural sodium nitrate for its industrial 
and agricultural consumption; to pro- 
hibit, with certain slight exceptions, the 
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importation of substitutes; and not to 
construct within the country a syn- 
thetic nitric-acid plant. In return, 
Chile agrees to maintain in Argentina 
at all times during the life of the agree- 
ment a stock of 10,000 tons of sodium 
nitrate, and to sell to Argentina up to 
25 tons of iodine for official industrial 
uses. 

Argetina’s foreign trade showed some 
improvement during March, although it 
still was in a depressed state. After 
falling off in February, export volume 
increased by 4.1 percent, while imports 
continued to rise. 

Foreign-trade tonnage during the first 
quarter of this year was substantially 
under the total of the corresponding 
period in 1942. Export volume declined 
19.2 percent under 1942, and nearly 61 
percent under the relative 3 months 
period of 1939. Import volume dropped 
46.2 percent under the 1942 figure and 
65.5 percent under the relative total 
for 1939, the last pre-war year. 

Exports during the first quarter of 
1943 were valued at 401,536,042 pesos 
and imports at 204,887,867 pesos, com- 
pared with exports valued at 450,020,394 
pesos and imports at 356,478,700 pesos in 
the first 3 months of 1942. 
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Compared with the first 3 months of 
last year, there was an export-volume 
loss of 27.9 percent in the pastoral-prod- 
ucts group; 15.5 percent in agricultural 
products; 38.8 percent in forestal prod- 
ucts; and 14 percent in miscellaneous 
products. Exports of mining products, 
however, increased by 9.4 percent. 

Of the total import-tonnage decline 
for the 1943 first quarter, 71.3 percent 
was in fuels and lubricants. Imports of 
this group were 66.8 percent under the 
corresponding total for 1942. Other 
notable decreases were: Iron and manu- 
factures, 58.9 percent; wood and manu- 
factures, 30.1 percent; stones, earth, 
glass, and ceramics, 7.9 percent; textiles 
and manufactures, 67.9 percent; chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical products, 39.7 
percent; machinery and vehicles, 83.1 
percent; foodstuffs, 31.5 per cent; metals, 
excluding iron and manufactures, 38.5 
percent; paper, cardboard, and manu- 
factures, 30.5 percent; and rubber and 
manufactures, 93.9 percent. 

The United States continued as the 
principal source of materials for Ar- 
gentina, and was followed by Great Brit- 
ain and Brazil. Great Britain was the 
principal destination of Argentine ex- 
ports, followed by the United States and 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 
[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
To What Extent Need We Worry About Low-Wage Foreign Labor? 


I, for one, as I look back, am not troubled about low-wage countries pro- 
It is for this reason whe have learned regrettably— 
the Germans have learned it too and the Japanese are good imitators—we 
have learned that what makes wages high in our country is the immense 
amount of capital, machinery, and equipment for our workmen. Other 
countries tend to manufacture articles long on labor and short on capital. 

I think that for a short time we and Japan shared in the world’s market 
for cotton textiles, but the United States had to sell cotton textiles that were 
heavy, long on cotton and made by machinery processes. In Japan, labor 
was cheap and they had to make textiles short on cotton—the lighter, flimsy 
kind of stuff, but pretty long on labor. 

I think that in the case of rice we have been able at times to pay growers 
of rice in this country wages of $7 a day as against wages abroad of 7 or 14 
cents a day where they get down on their hands and knees in patches the 
size of this room, with a water buffalo, to raise rice. 
priate resources, we flood large areas of land, plant the rice first, and when 


Or, if I might compare wheat with rice, I think a typical farmer up the 
Red River Valley finds that one man, given the equipment, has no trouble 
producing, on a 320-acre farm, 2,000 bushels of wheat. 
person would you think is produced in those areas where they know about 
rice production? So much is produced per man under our method that, even 
paying a good price for the capital used, a good American wage can still 


We must remember that this country, just before the war broke, was 
producing at a rate of no less than $30,000,000,000 to $40,000,000,000 a year 
of new capital equipment—factories, machinery—plus, that is in addition to, 
all of that terrific sum of the things which have made this country really 
great in terms of her standard of living. 

And I think, considering this, we have little to worry about in terms of 


(From “American International Economic Policies,” by Arthur Upgren, Percy 
Publishers: The Economic and Business Founda- 
The above excerpt is from the remarks of Dr. Upgren 
in a round-table discussion held recently at Youngstown, Ohio.) 


Now, we have appro- 
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the Union of South Africa. The latter 
country, by an abrupt advance in pur- 
chases, replaced Brazil in third position. 

The depressed ocean-shipping situa- 
tion showed some improvement during 
March, when there were 103 ship ar- 
rivals at Argentine ports for an aggre- 
gate of 196,178 net registered tons, com- 
pared with 89 vessels and 164,141 tons 
in February and 128 vessels and 335,877 
tons during March 1942. 

For the first quarter of 1943, there 
were 280 ship arrivals for a total of 550,- 
004 net registered tons (approximately 
1,250,000 deadweight tons), which com- 
pares unfavorably with 373 ships ar- 
rived for an aggregate 998,308 net regis- 
tered tons during the first 3 months of 
1942. 


LABOR AND PRICES 


Shortages of essential materials and 
higher costs of living were responsible 
for increased labor unrest during April. 
Railway workers declared token strikes, 
each lasting a few hours, as a protest 
against the delay in payment of wages 
and other local conditions. Other trade 
groups took similar action as a demon- 
stration against advances in the cost of 
living. The City of Buenos Aires Trans- 
portation employees requested the mu- 
nicipality to take steps to stagger work- 
ing hours to insure their employment 
while the company explored the possi- 
bilities of securing much-needed equip- 
ment, the shortage of which is threaten- 
ing the entire transportation system of 
the city. 

The continued increase in the cost of 
living is indicated in official statistics 
just released for the month of March. 

There was a further increase in the 
total of employment and the sum of 
wages paid during March over February, 
reflecting a continued advance in both 
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instances since the beginning of this 
year. The index for employment in 
March came to 125.0 (on the basis of 
100 for 1937) compared with 122.5 for 
February and 123.5 for March of last 
year. The wages-paid index was 147.2 
in March compared with 140.5 for Feb- 
ruary and 136.1 for March 1942. 

Wholesale prices continued to rise dur- 
ing March, according to the monthly in- 
dexes published by the Central Bank. 
The wholesale price level was 200.2 
(based on 100 for 1926), compared with 
199.6 for February and 179.0 for March 
1942. The nonagricultural-group index 
came to 231.7, compared with 230.7 for 
February and 206.1 for March 1942. The 
agricultural-group index was 85.1, rep- 
resenting a decline from the index of 
86.0 for February, but an increase over 
the index of 80.1 registered during 
March 1942. 

The Department of Labor’s cost-of- 
living indexes, which are based on 100 
for 1939, showed unusual advances in 
March. While these were in some meas- 
ure the result of the recent drought 
throughout the country, they illustrate 
the gradual increase in the cost of living 
for the working classes. The general 
index for the month was 117.38, which 
compares with 111.44 for February, 
111.53 for March a year ago, and an 
average index of 104.97 for 1941. The 
increase is attributed to higher costs of 
food, especially of such staples as pota- 
toes, vegetables, milk, eggs, and oil, the 
general index of which was 125.47, com- 
pared with 115.58 for February and 
116.19 for March 1942. There were no 
changes during the month in the in- 
dexes of rent, at 100, or of clothing, at 
119.45. 

The Government has reported that 
the total population of Argentina at the 
1942 year end was 13,709,238, which is 











farms and in forests. 


The Nazis have reduced the age limit of girls subject to compulsory labor 
Church leaders in Norway have expressed 
concern over the change, and look upon it as an encroachment on the 


service from 21 to 18 years. 


authority and rights of parents. 


Reports just received from Norway give some indication of how the current 
compulsory labor mobilization instituted by the Germans is affecting Norway’s 
Thirty of the 79 branch banks in Oslo have already been closed, 
and more will be. Four leading clothing firms—Dobloug, Steen & Strom, 
Molstad, and Robsahm—have been ordered to unite under one roof. The 
retail firms of Glasmagasinet, Ingwald Nielsen, Coward & Thomsen, and 
Emil Olsen have also been ordered to group themselves in one building. 

Out of 1,000 tobacco shops in Oslo, 900 are to be closed. The number of 
stock brokers is to be shaved down from 50 to 8. 


capital. 


are being similarly affected. 


Nazi “Mobilization” of Norwegian Labor 


Nearly 10,000 businessmen and office employees between the ages of 18 
and 30 comprised the first group of Norwegians sent from Oslo to northern 
and western Norway for labor service. 
by the German Todt Organization to build fortifications. 

These conscripted workers will be paid the prevailing wage for such work 
(recently lowered) and will receive the same board and lodging as the 
troops—for which they pay 2 crowns per day. 
far away from their place of assignment will receive an additional 3 crowns 
if they are married and 1'2 crowns if unmarried. 

Apparently the Nazi labor office in Norway is making a determined effort 
first of all to fill the quota of workers for the Todt Organization. 
has been announced yet concerning the conscription of men for work on 


Most of them are now employed 


Draftees whose homes are 





Nothing 


Smaller cities in Norway 
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an increase of 1.4 percent over the cor. 
responding total a year earlier. 


Exchange and Finance 


Operation of the Agreement with 
Spain —The report of the Argentine 
Central Bank for 1942 discussed at some 
length the operation of the agreement 
between Spain and Argentina, signed in 
that year. When the Spanish Trade 
Mission arrived in Argentina, Spain oweq 
Argentina 83,000,000 pesos as a result of 
agreements concluded previously. This 
figure included 29,000,000 pesos from 
grain and meat sales arranged in Apri] 
1941, which are being paid off by the 
Argentine Electric Co. in annual instal]. 
ments of 8,000,000 pesos. With the ex. 
ception of this indebtedness, all of the 
Spanish debts were consolidated in the 
1942 agreement into a single account. 
Furthermore, Spain was granted an ad. 
ditional credit of approximately 100,- 
000,000 pesos, this being the monetary 
equivalent of 1,000,000 tons of grain and 
3,000 tons of tobacco. The additiona] 
credit was to be repaid in semiannual 
installments of 10,000,000 pesos each, to- 
gether with the corresponding interest. 

To record the transactions under the 
new agreement, the Argentine Central 
Bank opened a special account for Spain. 
However, in this account are entered, not 
only the merchandise transactions, but 
all other remittances and _ financial 
transfers, whether or not they pertain 
to the agreement itself. The status of 
that portion of the account relating 
solely to the agreement was as follows 
at the end of 1942: 

Millions 
O} pesos 
Debts under previous arrangements 63 
Drawings on additional credit 25 


Total 108 
Imports of Spanish products and in- 
stallments paid by Argentine Electric 

Co 13 


Total due from Spain at year end 95 


Since only 25,000,000 pesos of the ad- 
ditional 100,000,000-peso credit was used 
in 1942, the remainder was still available, 

In the agreement Spain undertook to 
deliver 30,000 tons of metallurgical mate- 
rials to build two merchant vessels and 
one warship and to pay the freight on 
liquid fuel carried to Argentina in Span- 
ish vessels. All of these, of course, would 
be entered as credits to Spain in the ac- 
count at the Argentine Central Bank. 
“In this connection,” the Central Bank 
stated, “it should be pointed out that the 
treaty includes a clause under which 
grain exports may be suspended in the 
event that shipments of metallurgical 
materials from Spain do not arrive 
within the agreed periods.” 


Australia 


Transport and Communication 


Air Link for Indian Ocean.—Austra- 
lian air-transport interests are advocat- 
ing establishment of an air link between 
that country and India, reports a British 
trade journal. By the use of “flying 
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poats” the Indian Ocean could be 
spanned, and an air service with Britain, 
India, and the Middle East could be de- 
veloped. 


Belgian Congo 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages: Regulation of Im- 
portation, Production, and Trade Re- 
vised.—Regulation of importation, man- 
ufacture, purchase, sale, transportation, 
and storage of alcoholic beverages in 
the Belgian Congo has been revised by 
ordinance law No. 395/Fin.-Dou. of De- 
cember 26, 1942, replacing all previous 
legislation, published in the Bulletin Ad- 
ministratif of January 10, 1943. 

Palm Kernels: Export Duty Doubled.— 
The export duty on palm kernels has 
been increased from 3 to 6 percent ad 
valorem in the Belgian Congo and Ru- 
anda-Urundi, effective from January 1, 
1943, by ordinance law No. 3/Fin.-Dou. of 
January 5, published in the Bulletin Ad- 
ministratif of January 10, 1943. 

Also effective on January 1, 1943, the 
valuation on which this export duty is 
based was increased from 120 francs to 
195 francs per 100 kilograms, making a 
further increase in export duty, by ordi- 
nance No. 4/Fin.-Dou. of January 5, 1943, 
published in the Bulletin Administratif 
of January 10. 


Brazil 


Transport and Comminication 


Funds Available for Highway Recon- 
struction.—Funds have been made avail- 
able by the Brazilian Government for 
reconstruction of the highway between 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. This 
artery will be approximately 21 feet wide 
and will have two asphalt-surfaced lanes 
separated by a 10-foot parkway, a for- 
eign magazine reports. The project is 
scheduled for completion by 1946. 


British West Indies 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Compulsory Planting of Vegetables 
Established for 1943 in Barbados.— 
Landowners whose property includes 
arable land consisting of less than 2 
acres are required to plant and cultivate 
during 1943 a minimum of one-third of 
their arable acreage to one or more of 
the following vegetables: Yams, eddoes, 
Sweetpotatoes, corn for grain, peas, 
beans, cassava, green vegetables, or cot- 
ton, according to an order published in 
the Official Gazette of February 8, 1943. 
The order also states that these crops 
must be harvested only when mature 
and fit for consumption, or as the Com- 
petent Authority may from time to time 
direct. 

(The above order applies to any per- 
son in the island having possession or 
charge of any lot of land which measures 
less than 2 acres of arable, grassland, or 
sour-grass meadows, and _ includes 
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agents of owners, receivers in chancery, 
tenants, and householders with gardens 
attached.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton: Export Tax Continued 
Through 1943 in Barbados.—The export 
tax of one-half penny per pound on ex- 
ports of cotton from Barbados, estab- 
lished April 1, 1941, will continue to apply 
through 1943, according to a notice pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of February 


18, 1943. 
Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Plasticizers for Vinyl Resins: Imports 
from the United States Duty-Free— 
Imports into Canada of dioctyl phthal- 
ate, dibenzyl sebacate, tricresyl phos- 
phate, esters of ricinoelic acid, tetra- 
hydrofurfuryl oleate, plasticizer “SC” 
and butyl phthalate, butyl glycollate 
when imported for use as plasticizers for 
vinyl resins are entitled to duty-free 
entry when imported from countries sub- 
ject to intermediate tariff rates, by an 
order in council of May 4 retroactive to 
April 1, 1943, creating a new tariff item 
(238). 

The above chemical products formerly 
were dutiable at 1742 percent upon im- 
portation from the United States, 
whereas the plastics produced from 
them have been granted free entry. 
The creation of the new item places the 
component materials on the same favor- 
able tariff basis as is accorded to the 
finished product. The plasticizers make 
the vinyl resins pliable and the finished 
product is used instead of artificial 
leather. 

Specially Treated Rayon Tapes Used in 
Connection with Winding Armatures, 
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etc.: Duty Reduced on Imports From the 
United States—The Canadian import 
duty on imports from countries entitled 
to intermediate tariff rates has been re- 
duced from 35 percent ad valorem plus 5 
cents per ounce to 30 percent ad valorem 
on woven fabrics and all textile manu- 
factures, wholly or partially manufac- 
tured, of which the component of chief 
value is rayon or similar synthetic fibers 
produced by chemical processes, for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of elec- 
trical apparatus or appliances, by an or- 
der in council of May 4 retroactive to 
February 15, 1943, creating a new tariff 
item (567c). 

Raw Potatoes: War Exchange Taz Sus- 
pended Until June 30.—During the period 
May 1 to June 30, 1943, potatoes imported 
into Canada in their natural state are ex- 
empted from the war exchange tax of 10 
percent ad valorem, by an order in coun- 
cil of May 6 and published in Customs 

Memorandum series D No. 47 (T. C. 122) 
by the Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa, on May 18. 

This action was taken to relieve the 
current potato shortage in Canada. 

Commercial Modus Vivendi with Vene- 
zuela Extended for Another Year—The 
commercial modus vivendi between 
Venezuela and Canada, signed at Caracas 
on March 26, 1941, and renewed on April 
6, 1942, was extended for a further period 
of 1 year on April 9, 1943. The arrange- 
ment provides for reciprocal most- 
favored-nation treatment in regard to 
customs duties and taxes. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 26, 
1941, for previous announcement. | 


Transport and Communication 


Aircraft Production—During 1942, 
$209,000,000 dollars of the total Canadian 
war expenditure of $2,500,000,000 was 
spent on building aircraft; and 1943 fig- 
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ures may attain the sum of $385,000,000, 
states a Canadian aviation magazine. 
The aviation industry occupies a floor 
space of over 5,000,000 square feet. 


Chile 


Most-Favored-Nation Commercial 
Agreement Between Chile and Mezxico 
Proclaimed.—A _ reciprocal, uncondi- 
tional and unlimited most-favored-na- 
tion comercial agreement between Chile 
and Mexico, concluded by an exchange 
of notes on March 23, 1942, was approved 
by the Mexican Senate on February 27, 
1943, and proclaimed by the executive on 
April 30, 1943. 

The modus vivendi accords reciprocal 
most-favored-nation treatment with re- 
spect to import and export duties and 
supplementary customs charges, as well 
as in matters pertaining to customs re- 
quirements and formalities. The two 
countries also agree to foster the de- 
velopment of shipping services, and to 
grant most-favored-nation treatment 
with respect to matters of. navigation 
and port facilities. 

Exceptions from the most-favored- 
nation provisions, however, are made 
for favors granted border countries, 
which in the case of Mexico includes the 
Republic of Cuba, as well as the treat- 
ment that may be accorded as the result 
of a customs union already concluded or 
which may be concluded by either party 
in the future. 

However, the reservations made with 
respect to bordering States and to cus- 
toms unions will not be applicable to a 
specific list of products, to which both 
countries agree to extend without excep- 
tion all the benefits and advantages ac- 
corded to. any other country. In the 
case of Mexico this list of products in- 
cludes: Henequen fiber or yarns; sacks 
of henequen, palma ixtle, or lechuguilla; 
peanuts; zacatone root; leaf tobacco; 
cotton textiles; refined lead and refined 
zinc; petroleum and derivatives; and 
pharmaceutical and biological products 
and preparations. 

With respect to Chile, the list in- 
cludes: Red, white, and sparkling wine 
in any container; malt for the manu- 
facture of beer; barley, ground pepper, 
crushed oats; fertilizer for agriculture; 
washed and unwashed wool; sulfur; 
pharmaceutical and biological products 
and preparations; and industrial sodium 
or potassium salts. 

Each Government also undertakes to 
present to the other, within a period of 
3 months, a list of articles that will be 
accorded special import treatment, which 
in no case will be less favorable than that 
accorded to any other country, with the 
possible exception of border States. 

The modus vivendi became effective 
immediately following signature (re- 
ported as of March 25, 1943), and is to 
run for 1 year, after which it will con- 
tinue in effect until denounced by either 
Government upon 3 months’ prior notice. 


Transport and Communication 


Merging of Several Small Shipping 
Concerns.—A new Chilean shipping com- 
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pany, Sociedad Maritima de Chile, was 
organized recently through the merger 
of several small concerns. The Com- 
pahia Sudamericana de Vapores, an im- 
portant line, will be the major stock- 
holder in this new amalgamation. 

New Telephone Service Connects Dis- 
tant Areas.—Direct telephone service be- 
tween Arica and Santiago, Chile, was 
inaugurated early in May. Since local 
demands for service are very light in 
some sections, installation of land lines 
for those districts was considered im- 
practical, and it was decided to utilize 
radio to transmit the messages. 

Establishment of this service is of par- 
ticular significance because now, for the 
first time, through telephone connec- 
tions can be made from Magallenes in 
the extreme southern part of Chile to 
Arica in the extreme north—a distance 
greater than from New York to San 
Francisco (about 3,200 miles). 


Cuba 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Machinery and Equipment for Public 
Works Program To Be Admitted Duty- 
and Taxz-Free—lImports into Cuba of 
machinery, equipment, and other mate- 
rials by the Cuban National Develop- 
ment Commission (Comisién de Fomento 
Nacional), for use in the Government’s 
Public Works Program, may be entered 
into the country duty- and tax-free, ac- 
cording to decree No. 1295 of April 24, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of April 


Egypt 


Transport and Communication 
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State Railways Abolish Round-Trip 
Tickets —The Egyptian State Railways 
will issue no more round-trip tickets, ef- 
fective May 1, 1943, according to a decree 
issued by the Minister of Communica- 
tions on April 24, 1943, and published in 
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the Journal Officiel of April 27. It jg 
understood that this decision was taken 
not only to increase railway revenue but 
also to discourage traveling at a time 
when the railways are crowded. The re. 
duction in fare on round-trip tickets on 
the Egyptian State Railways has aver. 
aged approximately 10 percent. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bagging, Hoops, and Buckles for Cot- 
ton Baling Exempt From Import Sales 
Tar—Jute bagging and iron or stee] 
bands, hoops, and buckles, intended for 
baling cotton for exportation from 
French Equatorial Africa, have been ex. 
empted from sales tax upon importa- 
tion, by order No. 2184 of November 20, 
1942, published in the Journal Offficie] of 
that colony, and effective on January 1, 
1943. 

This order also canceled the privilege 
of temporary duty-free admission of 
such products intended for cotton baling, 
which had been granted by order of 
March 7, 1935. 

Pneumatic Tires: Purchase, Distribu- 
tion, and Use Regulated.—To assure a 
rational use of pneumatic tires for pub- 
lic and private automotive vehicles, the 
Government General of French Equato- 
rial Africa has been designated as sole 
authority to order, purchase, and dis- 
tribute all pneumatic tires, on the advice 
of the Transportation Committee, by or- 
der No. 2367 of December 12, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of that 
colony on January 1, 1943. 

Tires imported into French Equatorial 
Africa for the account of companies or 
private enterprises are to be delivered to 
the Administration, after clearance from 
customs, which will repurchase them 
and distribute them in the best interests 
of the colony. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Acorns and Acorn Products: Regula- 
tion of Trade and Industry Revised in 
Algeria.—Regulations governing the 
trade organization of production, distri- 
bution, and sale of acorns, acorn prod- 
ucts, and subproducts in Algeria were 
revised by an order of November 2, 1942, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Al- 
geria on November 10. 

|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
25, 1942, for a previous announcement on this 
subject. | 


Cotton and Other Cultivated Textile 
Fibers: Production Organized in Al- 
geria.—The regulation of production of 
cotton, hemp, ramie, and other textile 
fibers during the crop-year 1942-43 was 
moderated in Algeria with regard to the 
production of oilseeds, by an order of 
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tober 21, 1942, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Algeria on November 10. 

Special Operations Office for Foreign 
Commerce with Allied Nations Created in 
Morocco.—A Special Office of Operations 
of Foreign Commerce with Allied Na- 
tions and Their Dependencies has been 
created in the French Zone of Morocco 

a residential order of February 16, 
1943, published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
February 19. 

This Office is charged with effecting 
all financial operations pertaining to im- 
portations and exportations with the ter- 
ritories of the Allied Nations and their 
dependencies, and with insuring the 
making of settlements with the French 
Government in Africa. 

Asbestos: Ad Valorem Export Tar 
Again Applied in Morocco.—The export 
tax of 5 percent ad valorem on mining 
products in the French Zone of Morocco 
has again been applied to asbestos, crude 
or enriched, mined on lands not be- 
longing to native tribes, for the period 
from February 19, 1943, to December 31, 


1943, by a dahir of January 23, published 


in the Bulletin Officiel of February 19, 
1943. 

[The collection of this tax had been sus- 
pended temporarily by a dahir of May 15, 
1942, aS announced in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 21, 1942.] 


Dried Peaches and Apricots: Export- 
License Tax Fixed in Morocco.—An ex- 
port-license tax of 100 francs per 100 
kilograms, gross weight, has been fixed 
on exports of dried peaches and dried 
apricots from the French Zone of Mo- 
rocco, effective from January 20, 1943, by 
an order of January 19, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of February 5. 

[An export-license tax of 8 francs per gross 
kilogram was formerly collected on dried 
peaches, as announced in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WeeEkLy of August 1, 1942.| 


Guatemala 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Pharmaceutical Price-Control Decree 
Revoked.—The price control established 
by the Guatemalan executive decree of 
December 18, 1942, over chemical prod- 
ucts and pharmaceutical specialties, has 
been revoked by a legislative decree, 
published and effective April 26, 1943. 
In the Legislative Assembly’s disapproval 
of the decree, it was stated that this price 
control measure did not accomplish its 
intended purpose. 

|For previous announcement of this decree 
and the official interpretation, see FOREIGN 


COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues of January 16 and 
January 30, 1943.| 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


War Tax Increased on Coffee Exports 
from Intervened Properties—The spe- 
cial Guatemalan war tax on the export 
of coffee produced on the Government- 
intervened fincas (properties of enemy 
nationals) has been increased to 5 quet- 
zales per quintal (101.43 pounds), by a 
legislative decree published and effective 
May 1, 1943. 
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This decree supersedes the govern- 
mental decree of June 12, 1942, which 
established a war-export tax of 4 quet- 
zales per quintal. 


Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


Trading in Haiti during March ap- 
peared favorable, although price con- 
trols, tightness of imports, and delay in 
filling orders caused concern to mer- 
chants. As a means of seeking new 
sources of supply, some are suggesting 
lower duties on the goods still subject to 
the maximum tariff. As March came to 
a close, attention centered on the De- 
centralization Plan, established to con- 
trol the importation of articles from the 
United States; in general, the business- 
men regarded the Decentralization Plan 
with approval. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Import values during March 1943 were 
greater than those of March a year ago, 
whereas export values showed a decline. 
Statistics show a larger import balance 
of trade for the first half of the fiscal 
year 1942-43 than that for the first half 
of 1941-42. 

During the first half of the 1942-43 
fiscal year, coffee exports were in excess 
of exports for any similar period since 
1936-37, with the price at the highest 
level since 1931-32. However, for the 
month of March 1943, both quantity and 
value fell below the March 1942 totals. 
Banana exports remained depressed, 
falling well below the already reduced 
totals of January and February 1943. 
The average price of 47 cents per stem 
is maintained by law. Raw sugar from 
Haiti moved, in March, only to the 
Bahama Islands. Sisal exports showed a 
marked increase both in quantity and 
value in March 1943, over those of March 
1942. The first cotton movement since 
October 1, 1942, took place in March, 
with shipments to Colombia and Cura- 
cao. Exports of cocoa were exclusively 
to the United States and were the high- 
est both in quantity and value since Jan- 
uary 1942. 





Sweden Cuts Bus and 
Truck Traffic 


Since the beginning of the year, 
the State Railways of Sweden have 
been forced to cut the routes cov- 
ered by their motor vehicles from 
9,477 kilometers (5,889 miles) to 
7,444 kilometers (4,625 miles), the 
foreign press stated in April. At 
that time, producer gas, obtained 
from wood, was being used for ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the 
vehicles. 

There were 472 busses and 87 
trucks in operation by the Swedish 
State Railways on January 1, 1943. 
Traffic was reported to be about 45 
percent as heavy as before the war. 
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PRICE CONTROL 


Only two outstanding price-control 
measures were undertaken during March. 
Control of all private sales of used cars 
was assumed by the Government which 
thus increased its authority over tires 
and land transportation. The other 
measure lowered the percentage of do- 
mestic flour which bakers are required 
to use in making bread. Ceiling prices 
were revised and extended to new items. 
There were only slight evidences of 
black-market dealings. 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES 


Government revenues for March 1943 
were in excess of those collected in March 
1942, but noticeably lower than those of 
February 1943. Total revenues for the 
first 6 months of the 1942-43 fiscal year 
were $3,408,384, compared with $2,867,- 
198 during the same period in 1941-42. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 


Terms for credit were reported “tight,” 
and collections “normal to slow,” for the 
month of March. Current loans showed 
an increase, and currency in circulation 
on March 31, 1943, exceeded that in 
circulation a year ago. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Restriction on Exportation of Specified 
Domestic Foods.—The exportation from 
Haiti of livestock, poultry, red beans, 
plantains, rice, corn, sweetpotatoes, 
yams, tanias, peanuts, and manioc, has 
been prohibited, except under specific 
license, by the Haitian Government, ac- 
cording to Presidental decree No. 266 
published in Le Moniteur of March 25, 
1943. The purpose of the decree is to 
insure an ample supply of these products 
for domestic needs. 

The decree further states that other 
articles will be added to the above list if 
conditions arise to warrant their inclu- 
sion. 

{See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
27, 1943, for announcement of earlier export 


prohibition on eight domestic foodstuffs from 
certain areas in the Republic.] 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Tonnage Tax Continued on Imports for 
Island Use in Jamaica.—The tonnage tax, 
established April 1, 1942, to replace the 
package tax applicable previous to that 
date on imports into Jamaica, has been 
renewed and will apply until March 31, 
1944, according to Jamaican law No. 4, 
published in the Gazette Supplement of 
April 8, 1943. 

Exemption from the tax is continued 
for imports by or on behalf of the Jamai- 
can Government; the Imperial, or any 
Dominion or Colonial government; the 
Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation; 
the Water Commission, or Parochial 
Board; for imports of animals; articles 
produced and manufactured in the Cay- 
man Islands; coal and coke; condensed 
milk; cutlasses; spades; shovels and 
forks; fertilizers; fuel oil in bulk; iron, 
unmanufactured; kerosene oil; articles 
admitted duty-free under the customs 
tariff; materials and appliances for the 
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New “Office of Foreign 
Investment Information” 


Jesse Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has announced the estab- 
lishment of the Office of Foreign 
Investment Information in con- 
nection with the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, to 
serve American men seeking in- 
formation for the development of 
new enterprises in Latin America, 
looking to the post-war period. 

The service will work in coop- 
eration with the Export-Import 
Bank, RFC agencies, and the U. S. 
Commission of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Commission. 
Mr. Eric Johnson is Chairman of 
the U. S. Commission, and Mr. Nel- 
son Rockefeller is Chairman of 
the Inter-American Development 
Commission. 

Special attention will be given to 
establishing closer relations with 
industrial groups in all the Amer- 
ican republics. 











treatment and control of plant diseases; 
materials for packing and putting up the 
agricultural produce of the island for 
market; railway and tramway materials; 
salt; and for any other article on which 
the tax imposes an undue hardship, as 
determined by the Government. 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Mexican Flour Mills Required to Man- 
ufacture Whole-Wheat Flour—Flour 
mills in Mexico are required to convert 
into whole-wheat flour 20 percent of 
the wheat milled, according to an execu- 
tive decree published and effective May 
11, 1943. Under the provisions of this 
decree, the remaining 80 percent may be 
made, as before, into white flour. Addi- 
tional provisions of the decree call for all 
bread manufacturers and bakers to pur- 
chase 20 percent of their normal re- 
quirements in the form of whole-wheat 
flour, to assure the use of the increased 
production. 

The Ministry of National Economy is 
empowered to issue regulations covering 
the various classes of flour to be made, 
and to fix prices for their sale. 

This legislation is intended to serve the 
dual purpose of reducing the importa- 
tion of wheat required to supplement 
national production, and of providing a 
less expensive, but more nutritious type 
of bread. For the past few years, im- 
ports of wheat have been subsidized. 

Alcohol Manufacture Subject to New 
Regulations.—The manufacture of alco- 
hol from sugarcane has been made sub- 
ject to new regulations in Mexico by an 
executive resolution published and ef- 
fective April 28, 1943. The provisions of 
this resolution set forth the obligations 
of sugar centrals to mill the usual 
amounts of cane for the production of 
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sugar and “piloncillo” ‘(brown loaf 
sugar), and conditions are outlined un- 
der which the present surplus of cane 
may be used for making alcohol. For 
the latter purpose, permits must be se- 
cured from the Technical Qualifying 
Board on Alcohol. In like manner, new 
distilleries of spirits, which intend to use 
cane as the basic raw material, may do 
so on terms similar to those for alcohol 
distilleries, with additional restrictions. 

The export of uncrystallizable sirups 
(molasses) is permitted only in excep- 
tional circumstances, after previous 
study and favorable decision by the Tax 
Department of Alcoholic Beverages and 
Sugar. 

A previous resolution governing the 
manufacture of alcohol, dated March 17, 
1941, is annulled by the present resolu- 
tion. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi with El 
Salvador Extended for Additional 
Year.—The commercial modus vivendi 
between El Salvador and Mexico, provid- 
ing for reciprocal most-favored-nation 
customs treatment, which was extended 
for an additional 12 months from Octo- 
ber 3, 1942, by an exchange of notes be- 
tween the two governments, was ap- 
proved by the Mexican Senate on Febru- 
ary 16, 1943, and promulgated by a 
Presidential decree, published in the 
Diario Oficial of May 7, 1943. The 
modus vivendi, which has been extended 
from year to year, has been in force since 
October 3, 1935. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
14, 1942, for previous announcement of the 
extension of this modus vivendi.| 

Pineapples: Export Duty Increased.— 
The Mexican export duty on pineapples 
has been increased, as of May 1, 1943, 
from 1.50 to 9.50 pesos per 100 gross kilo- 
grams, by terms of a customs circula 
published May 12, 1943. 

A subsidy, equivalent to the amount 
of the export duty, is granted on pine- 
apples exported by the National Union 
of Associations of Pineapple Growers. 
This subsidy has been in effect since 
April 11, 1941. 

[For announcement of the sliding-scale 
export duty on pineapple, based on market 
price, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
February 15, 1941 


Guatemala Coffee Permitted Shipment 
in Transit to the United States.—Coffee 
from Guatemala is now permitted to 
enter Mexico, but only as shipments in 
transit to the United States and under 
specified conditions, according to a reso- 
lution of the Mexican Ministry of Agri- 
culture, which was published February 
24 and effective the following day. This 
amends the absolute quarantine, pre- 
viously in effect, which prohibited the 
entry of coffee from any foreign source, 
except for purposes of scientific inves- 
tigation. 

The conditions of entry in transit pro- 
vide that shippers secure a permit from 
the Mexican Director General of Agri- 
culture, and that the coffee be packed 
in new sacks and shipped in sealed rail- 
road cars, which cannot be opened while 
in transit through Mexican territory, 
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To guarantee compliance with the 
regulations, shippers will be required to 
post a bond equivalent to 10 centayos 
(Mexican currency) per kilogram of 
coffee shipped. 

President Empowered to Appoint Rep- 
resentatives on Federal Economic Plan. 
ning Commission.—The President of 
Mexico is empowered, by an executive 
decree promulgated April 28, 1943, to ap- 
point a technical representative from 
among the members of each unit com- 
posing the National Workers and Em- 
ployers Councils, in the event that they 
are unable to agree on naming their 
respective representative. This decree 
amends the executive decree of June 30, 
1942, which established the Federal Eco- 
nomic Planning Commission and pro- 
vided for technical representation, with 
voice but without vote, by the National 
Workers and Employers Councils, the 
National Railways, and Petroleos Mexi- 
canos on the Commission. 

|For previous announcements concerning 
the Federal Economic Planning Commission, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of August 22, 
and November 15, 1942.] 


New Zealand 


Tariff and Trade Controls 


Importation and Distribution of All 
Goods Placed Under Ministry of Supply 
and Munitions.—Practically complete 
authority over the importation and dis- 
tribution of goods in New Zealand has 
been given to the Minister of Supply and 
Munitions under a second amendment 
to the Supply and Control Regulations 
of 1939, which was issued April 29, 1943. 
In general, the Amendment authorizes 
the Minister to procure, Maintain, and 
regulate the supply of goods of any kind, 
to whatever extent he deems necessary, 
whether the goods are required for any 
armed force, for the Dominion Govern- 
ment, or any foreign government, or for 
the community or persons in the com- 
munity. 


———— 
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In announcing the amendment, the 
Minister said that it generally provided 
for activities of the Government that 
had become necessary as a result of the 
changing supply conditions overseas. To 
meet these conditions, frequent changes 
had to be made in the Dominion’s pro- 
cedure in procuring critical war mate- 
rials. Since the supplying countries de- 
mand rigid control of the end use for 
which the materials are required, effec- 
tive importation and distribution of a 
number of commodities has become nec- 
essary by the Ministry of Supply. Ac- 
cording to the Minister of Supply, an 
important factor in the decision to issue 
the amendment may have been the re- 
cent visit of the Anglo-American Steel 
Mission to New Zealand, which recom- 
mended that the steel control already in 
effect in New Zealand be further imple- 
mented so as to conform to the require- 
ments of the new British-American 
Controlled Materials Plan. 

The amendment specifically empowers 
the Minister “to buy, procure under any 
‘lend-lease’ arrangement or other inter- 
national agreement, or otherwise acquire, 
and to sell or otherwise dispose of, and 
generally to deal in goods of any kind, 
whether in New Zealand or elsewhere” 
and “to undertake or arrange the im- 
portation of goods of any kind into New 
Zealand.” He is also authorized to regu- 
late, restrict, and control the use, sale, 
supply, distribution, and disposal of 
goods of any kind, as well as to arrange 
for any person to render him such as- 
sistance as he thinks fit. 

In regard to importation, one clause 
provides that (1) if the Minister of Cus- 
toms is satisfied that the importation 
of goods of any class is being arranged, 
controlled, or regulated by the Minister 
of Supply during any period, or (2) if 
public notice has been given that the 
Ministry of Supply was arranging the 
importation of goods of any specified 
class during any specified period, the 
Minister of Customs need not receive 
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or consider any application for a license 
made by private interests to import 
goods under the Import Control Regula- 
tions of 1938. 


The amendment gives the Minister of 
Supply broad discretion as to the means 
to be used to effect the program. Au- 
thority to enter into necessary contracts 
on behalf of the Government is specifi- 
cally conferred. In this respect the Min- 
ister may delegate his authority. All 
persons may now be required to furnish 
him full information on any matter 
deemed by him germane to the purposes 
of the principal regulations. 


Except as to prices, the Minister will 
have full power to control all aspects of 
the procurement, supply, and distribu- 
tion of goods throughout the Dominion 
and will be able to assure compliance 
with any “end use” requirements of the 
supplying countries. It is difficult to say 
to what extent these extremely broad 
powers will be used. In this respect, it 
should be noted that New Zealand has 
had for some years Government control 
over several aspects of supply and mar- 
keting, as well as a fairly stringent con- 
trol over imports since 1938. In 1942 
two bulk purchasing companies were 
formed—one for the procurement and 
distribution of steel and one for the im- 
portation of certain types of machinery, 
hardware and tools under various items 
of the New Zealand Customs Tariff. The 
1943 import-licensing schedule provided 
for a new group called “MS,” embracing 
goods to be imported only by the Min- 
istry of Supply and comprising mainly 
those commodities that are under strict 
export control in the countries of sup- 
ply. Thus it would appear that the pres- 
ent amendment is a culmination and 
coordination of these previous controls. 
It remains to be seen whether the powers 
conferred will be used as broadly as they 
may be interpreted. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


The economic outlook for Nicaragua 
was dictinctly brighter during the first 2 
months of 1943 than at the close of 1942. 
The increased number of import licenses 
issued in the United States eased the 
export market situation for Nicaraguan 
coffee. A number of ships arrived with 
general import merchandise, part of 
which, however, was destined for proj- 
ects financed by the United States. Nic- 
araguan exports increased sharply as 
compared with January and February of 
1942. Although building was delayed 
somewhat by shortages of construction 
material, it continued to be active. Iron, 
steel, and rubber products were in great 
demand, with supplies of these products 
diminishing steadily. Skilled labor is 
commanding higher wages in the more 
active fields, and additional numbers of 
workers are being employed on the Pan- 
American Highway and rubber-collection 
projects. Currency in circulation in- 
creased further, and the cost of living 
continuéd to rise. 
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AGRICULTURE 


The 1942-43 coffee crop is variously 
estimated at from less than 200,000 bags 
(of 60 kilograms each) to 227,000 bags— 
a decrease from previous estimates, be- 
cause of heavy December rains and short- 
age of coffee pickers. 

An estimated increase of 25 percent in 
sugarcane production during the current 
season is reported, but shortages of ma- 
terials at the mills have operated to 
cause a decrease in the output of sugar. 
The cane is quoted at 12 cordobas ($2.40 
United States currency) per ton, as com- 
pared with 10 cordobas ($2) for the 
1941-42 crop. The increase is attributed 
to greater costs of production and to the 
increased demand for alcohol as a fuel 
mixture. The largest sugar mill in the 
country may be forced to shut down be- 
cause of failure to obtain machinery 
spare parts. 

Estimates place the 1942-43 cotton 
crop at about 2,100,000 pounds—a de- 
crease of 58 percent from the 1941-42 
season, resulting mainly from planting 
curtailment. 

The probable figure for the sesame 
crop has been scaled down from 10,- 
000,000 pounds, estimated at the begin- 
ning of the harvest, to 8,000,000 pounds, 
most of which will be exported to Costa 
Rica. The cocoa crop is estimated at 
about 700,000 pounds. 

The rice harvest is over, and the qual- 
ity is reported to be good. The estimated 
crop of 6,000,000 pounds, however, repre- 
sents a decrease of 40 percent from the 
estimated yield of the 1941-42 season, 





No Unemployed, No 
Mendicants 


Cucutilla, Colombia, a city of 
10,000 population, boasting that 
it has no unemployed persons and 
no mendicants, is one of the 
busiest in the entire Western 
Hemisphere today. 

With India cut off as the source 
of jute bags for coffee, Cucutilla— 
in the center of a region which 
specializes in the production of 
coffee bags made from a wild- 
growth fiber—is now working at 
top speed to provide substitute 
material. 

The fiber in use is known as 
“fique,”’ which resembles the hene- 
quen of Mexico. Supplies from 
wild growth are supplemented by 
cultivation. 

The making of coffee bags to 
meet demands of neighboring cof- 
fee-producing republics is a 
household industry in Cucutilla. 
Every cottage is a “bag factory,” 
and entire families work from 
dawn to dusk. The output is 
more than 40,000 bags each month. 

The 100-percent employment 
situation recently was hailed in 
the local newspaper, which pub- 
lished an editorial declaring: “In- 
dolence has been evicted from our 
midst.” 
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due in part to the 30 percent decrease 
in acreage planted. 

According to reports, the crops of 
beans and corn, staple foods of the labor- 
ing classes, are expected to be 25,000,000 
pounds and 38,000,000 pounds, respec- 
tively—much larger than those of the 
preceding harvest. 


INDUSTRY 


Little change is noted in industrial 
production. The manufacture of leather 
belting of a comparatively high quality 
is continuing. Reports are current that 
a local manufacturer of soft drinks may 
start bottling a well-known American 
beverage. This enterprise has been de- 
layed because of difficulties in obtaining 
machinery. 


MINING AND CONSTRUCTION 


The scarcity of iron, steel, rubber, and 
chemical products is affecting gold pro- 
duction, which decreased 5 percent in 
February, compared with January 1943. 
It is reported that a number of mines 
may be obliged to discontinue operations 
within 2 months, if materials such as 
fuel oil and carbide are not obtained 
before that time. 

Construction on the new government 
building in Managua, which will house 
the offices of Communication and Cus- 
toms, is being delayed because of the 
inability to obtain the necessary steel, 
iron, and cement. On the other hand, 
work on the building for the Department 
of Sanitation, which is not of reinforced 
steel, is progressing without delay. The 
West India Oil Co. is building a new 
warehouse near Managua for the storage 
of gasoline in bulk, but construction is 
being slowed to some extent by shortages 
of piping and electrical materials. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from Nicaragua in February 
represented a substantial increase over 
those of February 1942. This was in 
part the result of increased shipments of 
various woods to the United States and 
to Peru for war uses. Coffee recorded 
the largest volume among exports, fol- 
lowed by hides and skins, cattle, and 
strategic materials, including rubber, 
ipecac root, and Peruvian balsam. Re- 
liable sources report that there are suf- 
ficient cattle and hogs in the country to 
warrant large exports, without disrupt- 
ing the local beef and pork market. 

Sizable quantities of cotton goods, 
glassware, and nails, from Mexico fea- 
tured imports. 

Transportation facilities between the 
Atlantic Coast and the western part of 
the Republic, by way of the San Juan 
River, may be affected by the fuel 
shortage. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The number of employees on the Pan- 
American Highway increased 40 percent 
in February over the preceding month. 
Additional tappers were employed in 
rubber collection, and preparations are 
being made to expand rubber activities. 
The construction of a sawmill for balsa 
wood and mahogany at Puerto Cabezas 
is contemplated, and will afford employ- 
ment to workers in that area. It is 
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reported that the lack of fuel oil has 
resulted in the discharge of 200 laborers 
from a local gold mine. 


Cost oF LIVING 


The housing situation became more 
acute during early 1943, and the short- 
age of housing facilities brought in- 
creased rents. Fresh vegetables have 
become scarce, owing to the approach of 
the dry season. It is possible, however, 
that attempts will be made to grow vege- 
tables in the high altitude areas under 
irrigation. Prices of a number of local 
foodstuffs, especially green vegetables, 
meats, and various dairy products, in- 
creased more than 9 percent in Febru- 
ary, compared with January, and nearly 
31 percent over February 1942, according 
to figures compiled by the Nicaraguan 
Statistical Bureau. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


The outstanding events in Peru during 
the months of March and April were the 
visits of Vice President Wallace and 
other officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment. They discussed with officials 
of the Peruvian Government problems 
relating to the supply of the materials 
essential to the economy of Peru, as well 
as the supply of Peruvian strategic ma- 
terials needed in the war effort, and 
financial measures in connection with 
the projected steel plant at Chimbote. 

Business continued at satisfactory 
levels, though the effects of the heavy 
rainfall during February and March, 
which did considerable damage to roads 
and bridges, were still felt in provincial 
districts. Retail-trade volume was fair, 
but prices of all classes of goods, domes- 
tic as well as foreign, have increased sub- 
stantially. The cost of living continued 
to rise and the food-supply situation be- 
came more acute. Domestic industries 
were very busy. The mineral output was 
normal and mica-development work was 
started. Shipments of sheet mica were 
expected to go forward in May or June. 

New lands are to be reclaimed through 
irrigation to grow food crops in the Piura 
district. An investment of 25,000,000 
soles is to be expended in a 3-year pro- 
gram. 

AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions were favorable and 
water was abundant in the cotton dis- 
tricts, which, so far, have been free of 
serious pests, except in the Ancash and 
Pativilca Valleys, which are suffering 
from insects. Cotton plantations in 
Piura were damaged by heavy rains and 
the outlook in that district is uncertain 
because of the possible development of 
plant pests. Cotton exports during the 
first 2 months of 1943, principally to the 
United Kingdom, Chile, and Argentina, 
were somewhat lower than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1942. 

The Peruvian Government has an- 
nounced that it will purchase the 1941-42 
cotton belonging to Axis-controlled in- 
terests, at a price not exceeding 70.50 
soles per quintal of clean cotton—the 
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Pan American Newspaper 
Conference in, Habana 


Newspapermen from all the 
American republics are now con- 
verging on Habana for a 4-day 
conference—opening day after to- 
morrow, June 7—on journalism’s 
contribution to the democratic 
cause. The conference will be 
sponsored jointly by the Cuban 
Government and the Pan Ameri- 
can Press Congress. 

The permanent committee of the 
association met recently in Mex- 
ico City to make final preparations 
for the conference, issue invita- 
tions, and draw up agenda. Dele- 
gates will be received in the Cuban 
capital as guests of the Govern- 
ment. 

Raul Noriega, chairman of the 
permanent committee and editor 
of El Nacional of Mexico City, an- 
nounces that the delegates will oc- 
cupy themselves principally with 
the role of the press in fostering 
inter-American solidarity. 

Other topics to be studied by the 
delegates are the press as a means 
of consolidating democratic doc- 
trines and institutions, the press as 
an instrument of public service, 
wartime economic problems of 
American publications, protection 
of the journalist, censorship, and 
professional ethics. 











quotation prevailing prior to the Peru- 
vian-United States Cotton Agreement of 
April 22, 1942. This cotton will be sold 
by the Agricultural Bank at regular 
market prices and profits realized will go 
to the State. The Government will also 
purchase unsold stocks of cottonseed 
cake so as to prevent dislocations in the 
country’s economy. 

Unusually heavy rainfall during Febru- 
ary and March was beneficial to sugar- 
cane growth, but the favorable effects 
will not be reflected in production until 
late this year. About 70,000 metric tons 
of sugar were produced during the first 
quarter of 1943. Sugar shipments dur- 
ing the first 2 months of 1943 were only 
slightly more than one-half the amount 
shipped in the corresponding period of 
1942. Chile, Uruguay, and Bolivia were 
the principal purchasers of Peruvian 
sugar in 1943. 

The rice shortage has become more 
serious, but small lots arriving in Lima 
from outlying districts are helping to tide 
over the situation pending the harvesting 
and distribution of the new crop. Efforts 
of the Government to relieve the rice 
shortage have been handicapped inas- 
much as rice supplies could not be ob- 
tained from Ecuador or Chile prior to the 
harvesting of the domestic crop. Accord- 
ing to official reports, the 1942 rice crop 
was less than one-half of the 1941 crop. 
Sugar plantations are now required to 
plant rice to meet the consumption re- 
quirements of workers and the civilian 
population of the plantations, and to sup- 
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ply any deficiency of rice imports. Mer- 
chants must make available to retail 
dealers all surplus quantities of white rice 
that have accumulated in Lima and Cal- 

and the Government has announced 
that ijt would purchase the entire 1943 
rice Crop, as well as current stocks, at 
the officially fixed prices. 

The sheep-wool market was inactive 
put demand for alpaca wool was fairly 
satisfactory. Wool exports during Janu- 
ary 1943 were higher than in January 


aie and Indian cattle purchased by 
the Peruvian Government in Brazil have 
arrived in Peru and will be distributed 
in the Tingo Maria, Satipo, Iquitos, Santa 
Clotildo (Napo River), and Puerto Patria 
(upper Amazon River) districts of Ama- 
gonian Peru. 

The Peruvian Government has ap- 
proved proposals for cooperation with 
United States agricultural experts who 
will give technical assistance in study- 
ing, analyzing, and solving problems re- 
lating to Peruvian agriculture, particu- 
larly in connection with the production, 
distribution, transportation, and storage 
of food crops. 

In mid-April the Peruvian Government 
announced that plans had been devised 
to increase the bean acreage by 60,000 
hectares. This will increase the total 
available supply of beans from about 
20,000 metric tons to 50,000 tons annually, 
and provide about 30,000 tons for export, 
after meeting Peruvian requirements. 


MINING, MANUFACTURING, AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


The lead-zinc concentrator, with a 
daily capacity of 800 short tons, at Cerro 
de Pasco, originally designed for the con- 
templated electrolytic zinc plant, will be 
used for copper ores. A pilot electrolytic 
zinc plant operating on an experimental 
basis is now producing zinc on a sub- 
stantial scale. The construction of large 
coke ovens at Oroya is being completed 
by the Cerro de Pasco Copper Corpora- 
tion. The sum of $4,000,000 has been 
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allotted by the United States Govern- 
ment for the construction of a new 
leaching plant with a daily capacity of 
200 tons for the treatment of vanadium 
ores at the Minasragra mines of the Va- 
nadium Corporation of America. Con- 
struction of this plant is proceeding with 
machinery and supplies from the United 
States. Work in the mica fields of 
southern Peru has been started for the 
production of sheet mica, shipments of 
which are expected to go forward during 
the coming months. Operations of the 
gold mines in Peru continue. 

Manufacturing activities were very 
satisfactory and the demand for domes- 
tic commodities continued to exceed the 
supply. 

Work was pushed actively to repair the 
roads damaged by wash-outs throughout 
the provincial districts. The Ministry of 
Public Works began the construction of 
the new market building at Callao. 
Progress was made on the port works 
at Chimbote and on the irrigation project 
near Mollendo, and about 7 kilometers 
of a new irrigation canal were completed 
near Jauja in the Huancayo district. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Passenger Automobiles: Import Duties 
on Heavy Cars Assessed On More Favor- 
able Basis—Passenger cars. arriving 
boxed at Peruvian ports will be assessed 
import duties on the gross weight of the 
vehicles apart from the boxes used as 
their containers, which will be dutiable 
at the same rate as the vehicles, accord- 
ing to a supreme decree promulgated on 
April 9, 1943, Lima. 

The decree does not apply to the pas- 
senger vehicles of American origin 
weighing up to 1,750 kilograms which are 
specified in the Peruvian-United States 
commercial agreement, but will apply to 
all passenger vehicles from any source 
exceeding 1,750 gross kilograms in 
weight, which were not specifically 
covered by the agreement. The decree 
is favorable to importers, since it pre- 
vents the assessment of import duties in 
a higher weight classification than the 
weight of the vehicle itself, in those 
cases where the added weight of the case 
would bring the total weight into a 
higher weight bracket subject to a higher 
rate of duty. 

This action was taken because steam- 
ship companies now require that auto- 
mobiles be boxed to save shipping space, 
whereas merchants previously imported 
cars boxed or unboxed at their option. 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


Water Traffic to Relieve Congested 
Railway Lines.—Plans are going forward 
in Rumania for construction of a canal 
from Constanta, on the Black Sea, to 
Czernavoda on the Danube, and on to 
Bucharest. The canal is proposed to 
relieve the congestion on railway lines 
and to avoid long hauls, reports a foreign 
engineering journal. Constanta has 
double-track trunk-line connections 


with Czernavoda, but only single track 
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from Czernavoda to Bucharest. Water 
traffic would relieve this railroad load. 

Since 1940 schemes for the rationaliza- 
tion of Danubian traffic have been 
worked out; port facilities at Giurgiu, 
main oil port, have been enlarged; the 
ports of New Moldova and Orsova have 
been improved; and a second pipe line 
between Ploesti and Giurgiu was finished 
early in 1942. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


General business activity has main- 
tained a fairly satisfactory level during 
the past year, though stocks of imported 
goods have tended to become low. A 
keen demand has been reported by the 
wholesale trade in goods for the natives, 
but sales have been limited to conserve 
stocks. 

Motorcar dealers report little recent 
trade, owing to restrictions imposed by 
the Motor Vehicle Sales Order which pro- 
hibits the sale of new vehicles except by 
permission of the Controller of Supply. 
The 25 percent increase in the gasoline 
ration ordered in December 1942 was 
withdrawn in March 1943, and the Gov- 
ernment is urging the utmost economy in 
the use of motor transport. 

Based on the August 1939 level as 100, 
the cost-of-living index reached a new 
high level of 116.7 in February, compared 
with 1149 for January. The February 
rise resulted partly from a seasonal in- 
crease in the price of eggs and to a 
smaller extent to a rise in butter prices. 
Prices of imported clothing, footwear, 
household needs, and toiletries continued 
to advance gradually. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION REACHED RECORD 
VALUE IN 1942 


The value of Southern Rhodesian min- 
eral and metal output during 1942 was 
£9,377,000, an increase of more than 5 
percent, as compared with £8,899,000 for 
1941. Gold production during the year 
totaled more than 760,000 ounces valued 
at £6,384.000, as compared with 790,442 
ounces valued at £6,640,000 in 1941. This 
decline was caused chiefly by the en- 
forced closing of a number of mines 
owing to supply shortages and increasing 
cost of material. Production has also 
been affected by the Government’s policy 
of discouraging the expansion of gold 
mining during wartime and concentrat- 
ing effort on increased production of 
strategic minerals. Silver production of 
163,776 ounces decreased 3.9 percent 
from the 1941 output. 

Although both gold and silver produc- 
tion declined, the aggregate value of all 
minerals produced increased because of 
the marked advance in the output of 
base minerals which last year reached 
a record value of £2,977,000, the highest 
in the colony’s history and an increase of 
32.7 percent from the 1941 total of £2,- 
243,000. The new quest for tungsten 
has resulted in a minor boom in base- 
metal claim staking, as the Government 
is encouraging its production by subsi- 
dies. The Government requires the 
working of all mines producing strategic 
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minerals, and is cooperating with pro- 
ducers to promote a rapid increase in 
the output of asbestos, chrome, mica, and 
tin. The President of the Chamber of 
Mines in his annual report said that 22 
different minerals were being produced. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS VARIED 


Excellent rains, though falling late in 
the season, have relieved the anxiety 
previously felt for the present corn 
(maize) crop. A short crop last year 
necessitated importation, though corn is 
normally one of the country’s exports. 
This season 306,000 acres were planted 
to corn out of an arable acreage of 
493,000. 

Recent reports of devastation by 
locusts have come from several sections. 
In the Hartley district, such damage to 
the corn crop during 4 days is estimated 
to have been equivalent to the loss of 
about 10,000 bags of corn. 

The Minister of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that because of increased pro- 
duction costs, the Government will guar- 
antee the price of 13s. 6d. a bag (of 200 
pounds) for class A farm corn sur- 
rendered to the Maize Control Board in 
the pool year 1943-44. When the yield 
of the new crop can be better deter- 
mined, the matter of possible relaxation 
of existing corn rationing regulations is 
to be considered. 

The 1942-43 tobacco crop was not as 
large as last year’s because less acreage 
was planted and also possibly because of 
the heavy rains reported recently in Mas- 
honaland. Flue-cured tobacco yielded 
31,500,000 pounds from 63,820 acres, 
while fire-cured amounted to 695,000 
pounds from 1,400 acres. 

Despite scanty rainfall, the 1941-42 
season produced the record crop of 
46,579,000 pounds of flue-cured tobacco 
from 74,376 acres, and 937,527 pounds of 
fire-cured leaf from 1,505 acres. The 
1941-42 total crop exceeded the previous 
record (1940-41) by over 12,000,000 
pounds. 

Raw tobacco represented over one- 
fifth of the total value of exports last 
year and prices realized at the auctions 
were 50 percent above pre-war levels. 
A War Revenue Export Tax has been im- 
posed on exports of fire-cured tobacco. 

Livestock is reported to be in good con- 
dition, but, unless more rain falls in 
Matabeleland, grazing may become in- 
adequate later in the year. The cattle 
market has been firm with good demand 
for all classes of stock, according to latest 
reports received. To restrict hoarding 
and speculation, the Government has or- 
dered that cattle sales may be made only 
by licensed persons or agencies, sales 
conducted solely between natives being 
the only exception. A census of Euro- 
pean-owned cattle was ordered in Janu- 


ary. 
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Rhodesian arsenic is now used in a 
cattle dip being manufactured near 
Salisbury. 

The quantity of butter manufactured 
by the creameries during 1942 amounted 
to 1,149,000 pounds, as compared with 
1,351,000 pounds in 1941. Cheese pro- 
duction increased, however, to 496,000 
pounds in 1942 from 361,000 pounds in 
1941. 

Soil conservation has been receiving 
the special attention of the Food Produc- 
tion Committee, the Natural Resources 
Board, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and there has been a definite in- 
crease in the planting of restorative 
crops during the last 5 years. 


SECONDARY INDUSTRIES ACTIVE 


Secondary industries are finding good 
markets in Northern Rhodesia and con- 
tiguous territories for manufactured 
tobacco, flour, preserved meats, sugar, 
beer, clothing, cement, soap, and printed 
matter. Factories are busy, although 
output is generally limited by a scarcity 
of raw materials. The Government has 
set up an Industrial Development Com- 
mittee to encourage the fabrication of 
the natural products of the colony. The 
Bata shoe factory has announced plans 
for doubling its output to a total of 
200,000 pairs annually. It is reported 
that two new tanneries are commencing 
operations and that their wattlebark 
requirements for tanning are being sup- 
plied by local growers. 

During the year, the Government im- 
ported cotton-spinning machinery and 
set up a small mill. To offset the short- 
age of sacks, native farm-hands are 
making baskets of willows, grasses, and 
home-grown canes for use in harvesting 
and marketing crops. 

The Ncema dam, officially opened in 
April, furnishes Bulawayo with a new 
source of water supply. The dam is 141 
feet high, 660 feet long, and has a ca- 
pacity of 4,000,000,000 gallons of water. 
The iron and steel works at Bulawayo 
are said to have been taken over by the 
Government. 


War EXPENDITURES INCREASE GOVERNMENT 
BUDGET 


Government revenue for the 9-month 
period ended December 1942 reached a 
total of £6,774,000, an increase of 29.2 
percent over that for the comparable 
period of 1941. Revenue for the year 
ended March 31, 1943, was estimated at 
about £7,100,000, and the annual 1942-43 
appropriation for both ordinary and war 
expenditure was £7,461,000. The differ- 
ence was to be covered by drawing on 
accumulated surpluses. 

The principal source of revenue for 
the 9 months under review was the in- 
come tax, amounting to £4,098,000, a 71.4 
percent increase over receipts from this 
source during the similar 1941 period. 
This increase is attributable to the fact 
that personal exemptions were lowered, 
company taxes increased, and exemption 
of life insurance companies discontin- 
ued. Other leading sources of income 
were customs duties and the native tax, 
the first showing a decline from £899,000 
to £813,000, and the latter an increase 
from £389,000 to £405,000, as compared 
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with receipts for the first three-quarters 
of 1941-42. 

Total expenditure for the periog from 
April to December of 1942 was £5,531,000 
compared with £4,750,000 for the like 
period of the preceding year. Ordinary 
expenditure of £3,069,000 showed a 12.5 
percent increase, and war expenditure 
rose 21.8 percent. 

The drive which began in July 1949 to 
raise £1,500,000 through subscription to 
the 34% percent War Loan 1957-62 ended 
successfully. 

The fourth war budget of the Colony 
as presented to the Parliament of South. 
ern Rhodesia provided for a total ex. 
penditure of £14,948,000, or more than 
twice the amount of the 1942-43 appro. 
priation of £7,461,000. More than £9. 
000,000 is to be applied to war expendi- 
ture. A loan of £3,000,000 free of interest 
is to be made to the British Government 
The money is expected to be spent on 
the air-training scheme and on camps 
for refugees and internees. 

The Minister of Finance also an- 
nounced the creation of a fund for post- 
war needs and of the establishment of 
a National Reconstruction Board for 
which £1,000,000 was appropriated from 
revenue funds. The Board will aid in 
rehabilitation and reemployment of ex- 
service men and post-war development. 

New income-tax increases are expected 
to provide much of the additional tax 
revenue estimated at £824,000. The rate 
for married persons is raised from 1s, to 
2s. in the £1 on the first £500 of taxable 
income and from 10s. 6d. to 12s. in the £1 
on incomes over £2,000. Company taxes 
were again increased. 


Spain 


Exchange and Finance 


Special Income Tazes Revised—The 
base of taxable income for the collection 
of the Spanish federal “renta” or spe- 
cial tax on higher incomes was expanded 
and tax rates were raised, by a law of 
February 6 and a Treasury order of 
March 11, 1943. 

This special income tax was made ap- 
plicable on incomes of 60,000 pesetas or 
more per annum, instead of those in 
excess of 70,000 pesetas, as heretofore. 

The new law retains the basic rate of 
7.5 percent on the lowest category af- 
fected by this tax and provides for a 
progressive sliding scale of rates up to 
44 percent on all incomes in excess of 
1,000,000 pesetas per annum. 

Various changes in methods of assess- 
ment of taxable income are made by 
this order, intended to make evasion 
more difficult. External signs of wealth 
are no longer to be taken into account 
in the determination of the tax, which 
is fixed by assessed valuation. 

The provincial “cedula” tax, applied to 
all classes of the population, was sup- 
pressed by the present law, last revenue 
from this source being more than offset 
by the strengthening of the federal 
“renta.” The State undertakes to com- 
pensate provincial authorities for the loss 
of revenue occasioned by the suppression 
of the ‘“‘cedula” tax 
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The ‘“‘renta” or special income tax is 
not to be confused with the “utilidades,” 
or earnings and profits tax which is ap- 
plicable on all earnings or profits in 
excess Of 1,500 pesetas per annum, 


Sweden 


Exchange and Finance 


Corporate Dividends Limited.—A ceil- 
ing of 6 percent of net assets has been 
placed on most corporate dividends paid 
in Sweden during the period December 
31, 1942, to December 31, 1944, by law 
No. 28 of February 5, 1943, effective from 
the following day. This measure was 
proposed by the Riksbank, in order to 
restrict the distribution of liquid funds. 
The committee which investigated the 
subject recommended the bill as part of 
the anti-inflation campaign, believing 
that it would not hamper industrial in- 
yestments and would facilitate economic 
consolidation. 

A corporation’s debts and depreciation 
amounts are deductible from assets, in 
fixing the net assets to which the 6 
percent dividend rate applies. In cases 
where dividends paid during the 3 fiscal 
years preceding January 1, 1940, were 
over 6 percent of net assets, dividends 
equivalent to the average percentage 
paid in those years are allowed under 
the law. Also, dividends may be paid 
up to the same rate as during the last 
fiscal year ended before December 31, 
1941, where the rate for that year was 
in excess of 6 percent of net assets for 
that year and was also in excess of the 
average rate for the 3 fiscal years prior 
to January 1, 1940, but this must not 
involve an increase in dividend rate on 
the basis of capital stock. Payments of 
postponed dividends on preferred shares 
are disregarded in computing permis- 
sible dividends. 

Where a corporation’s dividends 
amount to less than 10,000 crowns, the 
new restriction does not apply. Divi- 
dends paid by subsidiary corporations 
are also exempt if over 95 percent of the 
capital stock is owned, directly or in- 
directly, by the parent corporation. Spe- 
cial exemptions may also be granted by 
the Swedish Government. 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Index Figures Show De- 
crease —The Baltic freight index com- 
piled by Svenska MHandelsbanken of 
Stockholm, Sweden, declined to 311 in 
March—a decrease of 2 points. This 
resulted from lower freight rates for 
pulp. Other products remained un- 
changed, with the exception of a slight 
increase in the case of lumber. 

Compared with the corresponding 
month in 1942, the combined index for 
March showed an increase of 16 points. 


Syria and Lebanon 


Transport and Communication 


Air Service Expanding —Airgraph 
service linking Syria and the Lebanon 
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with Great Britain, Northern Ireland, 
Eire, Canada, and Newfoundland was 
inaugurated in January 1943. It is re- 
ported that there is considerable public 
demand for extensions of this service to 
other countries. 

Air-mail service between Beirut and 
Cairo, by way of Palestine, was made 
available to the public in February. 


United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


New Clothes-Rationing Books Are 
Issued.—The United Kingdom Board of 
Trade began issuing the 1943-44 clothes- 
rationing books on May 17. The new 
books will not be valid until September 
1 and only the current 1942-43 books 
may be used until then. All the clothing 
coupons in the 1942-43 book remain valid 
after the new book has come into use. 
At least a month’s warning will be given 
if it is decided to terminate the currency 
of any coupons. 

The 1943-44 clothes-rationing books 
will contain 32 ordinary-sized coupons, 
in three different colors, and 4 large- 
sized coupons designed to be cut diag- 
onally into quarters, but which have no 
value assigned to them. In addition, the 
book will include 4 “token” coupons, the 
value of which will also be announced 
later when the size of the next clothing 
ration is fixed. Their value will depend 
on the supply position and on the length 
of the period for which a group of cou- 
pons has to last. 

Books for children under 16 will again 
include supplementary coupons. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Extension of Provisional Commercial 
Agreement With Egypt.—The provisional 
commercial agreement between the 
United Kingdom and Egypt, providing 
for mutual most-favored-nation treat- 
ment for goods, which was due to expire 
on February 16, 1943, is to remain in 
force for a further period of 1 year until 
February 16, 1944, unless previously re- 
placed by a treaty regulating definitely 
the commercial relations between the 
two countries. 


Uruguay 


Tarifj{s and Trade Controls 


Tobacco: Certain Low-Priced Prod- 
ucts Exempt From Sales Tax.—Tobaccos 
and cigarettes in general, including 
“hebra negra” tobaceo and 12 and 24 
gram packages of cigarettes which are 
sold to the public at prices of not more 
than 0.15 or 0.20 peso, respectively, are 
exempt from the sales tax established 
by a law of September 30, 1941, according 
to a resolution of January 29, published 
in the Uruguayan Diario Oficial of Febru- 
ary 8, 1943. 

[For previous announcement of the sales 


tax law of, September 30, 1941, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 15, 1941.] 
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Small Potatoes: Maximum Sale Prices 
Fixed.—Maximum prices within the de- 
partment of Montevideo for potatoes 
weighing less than 50 grams each, both 
of the present stock and of the forth- 
coming harvest, were fixed at 4.10 pesos 
per 100 kilograms from the farmer, 4.70 
pesos per 100 kilograms from wholesaler 
to retailer, and 6 centesimos per kilogram 
from retailer to the public, by a decree 
of April 17, 1943, published in the Uru- 
guayan Diario Oficial of May 10. 

Prices outside the department of 
Montevideo will be fixed by the cor- 
responding municipalities, on the basis 
of the foregoing figures. 

[For previous announcements of the estab- 
lishment of maximum prices of potatoes and 
of the authorization of their duty-free im- 


portation, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
May 22 and 8, 1943, respectively.| 





Cuba’s Cheese Industry 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Largest stocks of the year, which are held 
about December 1, were estimated in 
1942 at the record figure of 1,200,000 
pounds. 


Habana Prices 


In April 1943 wholesale cheese prices 
in Habana were approximately 40 cents 
per pound for Patagras (Gouda), soft 
cream, and Gruyere, and 30 cents for 
Cheddar. Prices for processed cheese 
were in general ‘near 20 cents, and, be- 
cause of these high quotations, large 
quantities of “Criollo” were sold in Ha- 
bana wholesale markets at 20 cents per 
pound, or to processors at 15 cents per 
pound. The high prices in April were 
due largely to general scarcity of meats 
and dairy products resulting from 
drought conditions. 


Market Prospects 


Present market prospects probably will 
encourage the Cuban industry to produce 
as much cheese this year as last, and 
possibly about 500,000 pounds more. An 
increased portion of the total output may 
be processed cheese which can be easily 
exported to nearby Caribbean areas. 

With normal rainfall, the cheese-proc- 
essing potential in existing plants of 
Cuba is about 7,000,000 pounds of good- 
quality products, or about 1,000,000 


pounds more than the amount turned out 
in 1942. This maximum will not be at- 
tained without special encouragement, 
however, since shipping prospects, high 
prices for milk, and an unsettled situa- 
tion regarding maximum prices for dairy 
products are retardative factors. 
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Chemicals 


AUSTRALIA’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY EXPANDS 


Australia’s growing chemical indus- 
try is now turning out a number of prod- 
ucts which previously were imported, 
says a British trade publication. 

Salicylic acid, aniline, ethyl aniline, 
phthalic esters, beta naphthol, acetyl- 
salicylic acid, and other chemicals, as 
well as phthalic anhydride and synthetic 
phenol, are being made in increasing 
quantities. With the production of 
phenol, Australia enters the field of plas- 
tics—an important development. 

The manufacture of power alcohol has 
increased greatly since the beginning of 
war, and demands for it and other prod- 
ucts derived from molasses now take the 
total molasses output. Large quantities 
of raw sugar are also being used in the 
production of alcohol and chemicals. 

The output of adhesives of vegetable 
and animal origin is sufficient to meet 
demands. Glue production can take 
care of domestic requirements, and vege- 
table adhesives are being made from 
locally grown starches, eliminating the 
use of imported materials. 


CritTric-Acip PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Citric acid is now being produced in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, by the fermentation 
process, says the foreign press. 

Methods for facilitating the importa- 
tion of additional plant equipment have 
been approved by the Brazilian National 
Council of Foreign Trade, it is stated, so 
that production of the acid may be in- 
creased considerably. 


COTTONSEED USEFUL IN BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA 


Cottonseed is being used as a fertilizer 
on coffee, tea, rubber, and sugar planta- 
tions in Uganda, the British press re- 
ports. 

Mixed with sesame cake, it also serves 
as feed for cattle in Kenya. 


MANUFACTURE OF MATCHES IN BULGARIA 


The Bulgarian match factory at Kos- 
tenets has been leased by the Govern- 
ment to “Saffa,” an Italian concern, the 
European press reports. 

The Government undertakes to pro- 
hibit the establishment of additional 
match factories, and will also grant 
other concessions, it is stated. 


CopPER-SULFATE SHORTAGE IN BULGARIA 


The shortage of copper sulfate has 
become increasingly serious in Bulgaria, 
foreign trade journals state. 

Attempts to increase stocks of copper 
by permitting purchases of copper sul- 
fate only against delivery of copper-con- 
taining scrap have not been successful, 
it is reported, and the situation in the 
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viticulture and other industries using 
copper sulfate is now critical. 

As an ultimate solution to the problem, 
the State Coal Mines at Pernik plan to 
build a plant for the manufacture of 
copper sulfate near the copper deposits 
at Elizerna and a sulfuric-acid factory 
at Elechnitza. 

German and Italian firms have also 
been given concessions for the erection 
of sulfuric-acid plants, it is stated. 


FORMALDEHYDE PRODUCTION IN EIRE 


Eire’s production of formaldehyde is 
now adequate to meet present domestic 
requirements, a British chemical maga- 
zine reports. 

The Irish Alcohol Factory at Cooley, 
Dundalk, County Louth, produced more 
than 8,000 gallons of formaldehyde dur- 
ing the past year. Methanol, the raw 
material, is being imported in consider- 
able quantities from the United King- 
dom. 

Formaldehyde is used in Eire chiefly 
for large-scale disinfection and _ soil 
sterilization for tomato growing. 

The Alcohol Factory has under con- 
sideration a project for manufacturing 
ether. 


DECREASED TAR PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


French tar output in 1941 amounted 
to only 310,000 tons, the Central Com- 
mittee of Tar Producers has announced. 

Production in 1940 reached 340,000 
tons, and in 1939, 503,000 tons; the 1939 
total includes Alsace-Lorraine. 

The low figure for 1941 suggests a con- 
siderable drop in coke output. 





Wooden Golf Balls in 
Rhodesia 


Because of the shortage of reg- 
ulation golf balls, wooden golf balls 
are now being made in Bulawayo, 
Southern Rhodesia, reports the 
local press. The balls can be 
driven about 130 yards, it is stated, 
but players are advised not to use 
wooden clubs. 

Except for its driving range, be- 
havior of the wooden ball is not 
described, nor are details of. its 
construction given. Such ques- 
tions as “What kind of wood is 
used?” “Is the surface dimpled?” 
“Does the ball exaggerate the ef- 
fects of a hook or slice?” are not 
touched. 

Chances are, however, that the 
ball would be a godsend to duffers 
at water hazards, for most woods 
float in water. 
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GERMANY REPAIRS PLANTS IN OCCUPIED 
TERRITORY 


Repair and reconstruction of chemica] 
plants in occupied territory in eastern 
Europe are progressing, according to qa 
report in Die Chemische Industrie, offi- 
cial news publication of the German 
chemical trade. 

The entire industry is reported to be 
operating again in the Reich-Kommis- 
sariat Ostland, which includes the Baltic 
States and White Russia. More than 
200 factories are claimed to be working 
in the Ukraine. 

New machinery has had to be fur- 
nished from the Reich in many cases, 
it is reported, and a serious shortage of 
raw materials now exists, as stocks on 
hand at the works or at neighboring 
factories are practically exhausted. 

The plants are managed by German 
“trustees” or by “native experts,” but 
the latter must work under the super- 
vision of German general commissioners 
and are being replaced by Germans in 
a number of cases. 


INDIA’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The Indian Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research has completed a 
number of studies and its findings have 
been made available for commercial and 
War purposes, say press reports from 
India. 

Many of the new-found products uti- 
lize domestic raw materials or materials 
ordinarily considered as waste; they have 
often proved valuable replacements for 
imported goods now difficult to obtain. 
Substitutes for cork and window glass 
are considered of particular importance. 

Air-foam solution, colored smokes, 
antigas cloth, seaming varnish, and 
identity disks have been useful for mili- 
tary or civil defense needs. Almost 100,- 
000 gallons of air-foam solution have 
been made by Calcutta and Delhi firms, 
and additional quantities will soon be 
produced by several oil companies. A 
number of articles for the British and 
American Air Forces have also been de- 
veloped. 

The Mysore Government is manufac- 
turing urea, of great importance in the 
plastics industry, and formaldehyde and 
phosphorus have been made at the In- 
dian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
Pilot plants for making titanium dioxide 
are also in operation. 

Plastic tubes for toothpaste and other 
purposes, oil plastics, atoxyl, and car- 
barsone are materials to be developed. 


WIDER USE OF PLASTICS IN U. K. 


The use of plastics in the field of 
surgery continues to increase in the 
United Kingdom, says a British techni- 
cal publication. 

Plastic material is now being used for 
making artificial hands and fingers and 
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for restoration work in cases of facial 
injury. Artificial joints are also made 
from plastics. 


Construction 


New BRIDGES TO LINK HONDURAS AND 
EL SALVADOR 


Three steel bridges are to link Hon- 
duras and El Salvador on the Inter- 
American Highway. These cross the 
Goascoran, Guacirope, and Grande 
Rivers on the western section of the 
artery, States a foreign trade journal. 

The three bridges vary in length from 
950 to 420 feet, but all follow a simple 
truss design. Honduras and El Salvador 
are to share the cost—about $500,000. 
The Goascoran bridge is estimated to 
cost $250,000 and the other two $125,000 
each. 

When the highway is completed, it will 
be possible to ship goods to Mexico City 
and to destinations in the United States. 


IRAN’S IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


A 10-year plan is now under consid- 
eration for the improvement of irriga- 
tion and drainage projects in Iran, states 
a foreign journal. A special Irrigation 
Institute, operating under the Minister 
of Agriculture, would carry out present 
plans for these public improvements, and 
also decide on future developments. An 
annual appropriation of £350,000 will be 
allocated to the Institute, it is said. 


New BriIpDGE OPEN TO TRAFFIC IN SPAIN 


The opening to traffic, in April 1943, 
of the reinforced concrete Pedrido 
bridge across Betanzos Bay has improved 
the highway system of the Province of 
Coruna, Spain. This bridge, which cost 
approximately 3,700,000 pesetas (10.95 
pesetes=$1) is about 18 miles from La 
Coruna and shortens the distance be- 
tween the ports of La Coruna and El Fer- 
rol by 5 miles. 

Traffic to the port of Betanzos is not 
hindered, as the bridge permits vessels 
with superstructures 115 feet high to 
pass under its highest span. Approaches 
to the bridge are 811 feet in length and 
were cut through solid rock; there are 
15 arches. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


Electrical machinery imported by New 
Zealand in 1942 was valued at £NZ1,687,- 
966, compared with £NZ1,981,991 the 
preceding year. 

The value of certain types of electrical 
goods imported from the United States 
in November and December 1942, to- 
gether with the total value of such im- 
ports for the entire year, is shown in 
the following table. These figures were 
released for publication by the New 
Zealand Customs Department. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





The Stork Club? 


Swarms of large storks are wel- 
comed on the sugar plantations of 
the Companhia Colonial do Buzi, 
in Portuguese Africa, the African 
press advises. 

There’s a reason—the storks are 
devouring locusts by the thou- 
sands, thereby greatly assisting in 
the extermination of these most 
obnoxious pests. 











{Value in New Zealand pounds] 





No- De- 
Item vember! cember 
1942 1942 


| Year 
1942 


Radio apparatus 27,386 | 10,272 | 111,083 
Insulated cable and wire 1,915 | 5,794 26, 822 
Other electrical apparatus 52. 579 | 23,934 | 165, 242 





HYDROELECTRIC POWER PLANT IN SWEDEN 
ENLARGED 


The fourth of the six 35,000-kilowatt 
generating units which will ultimately 
be installed at the Krangede hydroelec- 
tric power plant in Sweden is now in 
operation, the foreign press states. The 
fifth unit, for which preparatory work is 
now in progress, is scheduled for installa- 
tion about March 1944. 


U. K. DEVELOPS NEW USE FOR FLUORESCENT 
LIGHT 


A new development in the fluorescent 
method of detecting surface flaws and 
cracks in nonferrous metals has been 
announced in England, the British press 
says. 

After being heated in a special liquid, 
the forgings or castings being tested are 
removed from the “bath,” drained, and 
then suspended for a few seconds in the 
vapor which arises from the liquid. As 
the metal cools, fluorescent crystals are 
formed along the line of the flaw or 
crack. Subsequent examination in ul- 
traviolet light reveals an iridescent green 
line marking the flaw. 

The new method is said to be simpler 
and more rapid than those previously 
used. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


COFFEE SITUATION, COLOMBIA 


Coffee exports from Colombia during 
March amounted to 401,942 sacks of 
60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). In January, 422,535 sacks were 
exported. 

During March 1943, 320,496 sacks of 
coffee were registered against the 1942- 
43 quota. As the quota was increased 
by 1,631,111 sacks during March 1943, 
2,782,376 sacks remained in the quota for 
the current year, as of April 1, 1943. 
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Stocks at the ports of Barranquilla, 
Cartegena, and Buenaventura totaled 
687,468 sacks. 

In the first year of the quota (October 
1, 1940, to September 30, 1941) , Colombia 
exported 160,480 sacks of coffee to Eu- 
rope. During the second quota year 
(October 1, 1941, to September 30, 1942), 
only 12,984 sacks were sent to Europe. 
During the first 6 months of the present 
quota year, no coffee shipments went to 
Europe. 

Coffee consumption in Colombia in 
1942 amounted to 355,787 sacks. This 
figure does not include coffee consumed 
on plantations, which does not pass 
through commercial channels. Total 
per capita consumption of coffee in Co- 
lombia is estimated to be somewhat more 
than 3.75 pounds per year. 

A company in Bogota is planning to 
start the manufacture of a concentrated 
mixture of coffee, milk, and sugar. This 
concentrate, with the addition of hot 
water, produces the popular local bev- 
erage “cafe con leche” (coffee with milk). 

An American company has applied for 
priorities on material to establish a plant 
in Colombia for producing a coffee ex- 
tract, says the Colombian press. It is 
said that the product will be concentrated 
to such an-extent that it will occupy 
only two-fifths of the space now required 
for shipping coffee. 


Ecuapor’s Cocoa Crop 


The 1943 Ecuadoran cocoa crop, be- 
cause of abundant rainfall and hot 
weather during January, February, and 
March in the cocoa-growing areas, is ex- 
pected to be one of the best in recent 
years. 

The following table shows various types 
of cocoa delivered at Guayaquil during 
April 1943, as compared with the corre- 
sponding month in 1942, and cumulative 
figures for the first 4 months of 1942 
and 1943: 


{In quintals of 101.4 pounds] 





] 
| First 4 | First 4 





Grade | ren ces | months, | months, 
‘een | 192 | 1943 

Arriba 30,840 | 64,517 | 94,141 138, 494 

Machala 2, 142 | 7, 632 | 5, 639 13, 869 

Other 5, 214 13, 300 15, 889 29, 695 

Total 38,196 | 85,449 | 115, 669 182, 058 








Cocoa exports from the port of Guaya- 
quil during April 1943 amounted to 
3,845,282 kilograms, according to an un- 
official source, compared with 1,678,973 
kilograms in April 1942. 


Ex SALVADOR’s COFFEE CROP 


Early estimates of the 1943-44 El Sal- 
vadoran coffee crop indicate that it wili 
be large—about 1,050,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each. The 1942-43 crop is now 
estimated at 900,000 bags. Among the 
Salvadoran coffee trade the outlook is 
optimistic both as to the size of the 
1943-44 crop and the possibility of mar- 
keting most or all of it. 

Salvadoran hulled-coffee exports dur- 
ing April 1943 totaled 199,965 bags, com- 
pared with 153,688 bags in April 1942 and 
98,468 in March 1943. In the first 4 
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months of 1943, coffee exports amounted 
to 574,149 bags, compared with 523,808 
bags in the corresponding period of 1942. 

Stocks of coffee in the interior and 
available at Salvadoran ports and at 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, as of April 
30, 1943, amounted to 256,774 bags, com- 
pared with 171,197 bags on April 30, 
1942. 

Effective April 8, 1943, the Compania 
Salvadorenha de Cafe, S. A., was charged 
with the administration of El Salva- 
dor’s (free) quota to the United States 
under the Inter-American Coffee Agree- 
ment and its (regulatory) quota for con- 
trol of the domestic market. In normal 
times the regulatory quota would apply 
to coffee shipped to countries other than 
the United States, and would not be sub- 
ject to the semipublic control now made 
necessary by the closure of European 
markets. 


CHOCOLATE-BarR SHORTAGE IN SWITZERLAND 


The chocolate factories in Switzerland 
were adequately supplied with raw cocoa 
and cocoa butter in 1942, since the quotas 
granted by the British blockade authori- 
ties for these materials were not further 
curtailed. Lack of tonnage delayed im- 
ports however and storage and insurance 
costs greatly increased import prices. 

The short supply of sugar was a seri- 
ous problem. Consumption was reduced 
by the authorities to about 25 or 35 per- 
cent of the quantity used in 1938. Ex- 
pensive substitute materials were used 
more extensively, which kept chocolate 
production at the pre-war level. There 
was, nevertheless, a shortage of choco- 
late bars on the market, because of the 
large demand occasioned by increased 
foodstuffs rationing and increased man- 
ufacture of other chocolate candy. 

Selling. prices, authorized by the Fed- 
eral Price Control Office, averaged from 
20 to 25 percent more than pre-war 
prices. The followng table shows com- 
parative raw-material prices for 1933 
and 1942: 





[Per 100 kilograms] 
i] 
| 
Item | 1938 
Su ancs Su Incs 
Raw cocoa 70 145 
Cocoa butter 140 0) 
Sugar ‘n 40) 130 
Hazelnuts 300 520 








Twelve Miles of Pigtails in 
One Car 


Pickled Canadian pigtails are a 
delicacy with some of the African 
natives, and 12 miles of these pig- 
tails—if they were placed curl to 
curl—have recently been shipped 
in a Canadian National Railways 
refrigerator car from Edmonton, 
Alberta, to a southern United 
States port for export. 

The average pigtail for eating is 
5 inches long and weighs half a 
pound. 
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Dairy Products 
ARGENTINE EXPORTS DECLINE 


Argentine dairy exports decreased in 
the first quarter of 1943, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1942, princi- 
pally because of shipping difficulties. 
The sharpest decline was in casein ship- 
ments which amounted to 1,167.7 metric 
tons, compared with 6,198.9 tons in the 
first quarter of°1942. Butter exports to- 
taled 3,848.1 tons, compared with 4,252.4 
tons. Cheese exports, however, in- 
creased sharply from 1,879.9 tons to 
3,939.5 tons. 

There were important decreases in 
exports to certain South American 
countries but these were offset by larger 
exports to others, and also to the Carib- 
bean area, to the United States, and to 
the Union of South Africa. 


Fruits and Nuts 
FruIT-Crop PROSPECTS FOR 1942-43 


Total fruit production in Chile in 
1942-43 is not expected to be as large 
as in 1941-42. This reportedly is the 
result of a decrease of approximately 40 
percent in the commercial apple crop. 

The 1942-43 apple crop is said to be 
poor in quality because of damage from 
late rains and extremely cold weather in 
November and early December followed 
by drought conditions which affected the 
nonirrigated orchards. There was also 
considerable pest and disease damage 

The 1942-43 apple crop, according to 
unofficial estimates, will total only 400,- 
000 boxes of 45 pounds each, compared 
with 650,000 boxes in 1941-42. Apple 
exports declined from more than 13,000,- 
000 kilograms shipped abroad in 1939 to 
only 1,502,500 kilograms in 1942-43. 

In pre-war years the European market 
took more than four-fifths of the apples 
exported from Chile; the remainder was 
consumed in the Western Hemisphere. 
Germany was the principal market, and 
purchased annually from 8 to 10 times 
more fruit than other large markets, 
such as Peru, France, and Brazil. In 
normal times, Chilean apples entered 
the markets of Europe in the following 
order of relative importance: Czecho- 
slovakia, Sweden, Italy, the United King- 
dom, Norway, the Netherlands, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Pear exports declined from 611,871 


‘kilograms in 1939 to only 175,800 kilo- 


grams in 1942. The 1942-43 pear crop is 
estimated at approximately 30,000 boxes 
of 50 pounds each, compared with 41,000 
boxes in 1941-42. The pear crop in gen- 
eral, however, has been about average in 
size and quality. 

Approximately 30,000 metric tons of 
peaches were picked in 1942-43, com- 
pared with 32,000 tons in 1941-42. Ex- 
ports have been fairly well maintained 
during the war years because of sub- 
stantial shipments to the United States. 
Exports of Chilean peaches were esti- 
mated at 350,881 kilograms in 1939, 393,- 
317 kilograms in 1940, 460,270 kilograms 
in 1941, and 321,400 kilograms in 1942. 

Trade estimates indicate that 200,000 
kilograms of apricots were picked this 
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year; 1941-42 harvestings ranged he. 
tween 160,000 and 180,000 kilograms. 

The 1942-43 fresh-plum crop was 
much larger than usual—3,900,000 kilo. 
grams, compared with 3,300,000 last year. 

The crop of table grapes was eXcep- 
tionally large this year, but export out- 
lets have been limited and prices re. 
ceived have been only fair. Chilean pro. 
duction of table grapes in 1942-43 wy 
be about 150,000 boxes of 8 kilograms 
each, whereas the 1941-42 crop was 120,- 
000 boxes. Shipments to foreign mar- 
kets declined from 1,218,508 kilograms 
in 1939 to 960,000 kilograms in 1942. 

It is believed that the cherry crop wil] 
be about 550,000 kilograms, or approxj- 
mately 20 percent larger than last year. 
when 400,000 kilograms were produced. 

Early indications were that the 1949_ 
43 orange crop would be smaller than 
the 1941-42 crop, but the newly formed 
Citrus Association of Chile now reports 
that Chile will produce 50,000,000 oranges 
in 1942-43. With a pack of approxi- 
mately 200 oranges per box, this would 
call for production of about 250,000 
boxes for the present year, although the 
crop amounted to from 180,000 to 200.- 
000 boxes in 1941-42. A less conserva- 
tive forecast from the fruit trade esti- 
mated the orange pack at from 290,000 
to 300,000 boxes this year. 

The Citrus Association estimates that 
10,000,000 lemons of all varieties will be 
picked in Chile in 1942-43. This figure 
is believed to be considerably larger than 
that of last year and is the result of 
numerous young orchards coming into 
bearing. 

It is expected that the 1942-43 honey- 
dew-melon crop will be about 50,000 
boxes of 16.5 kilograms each, or approx- 
imately one-fourth the size of last year’s 
crop. Exports, which totaled 2,176,800 
kilograms in 1939, dropped to 1,169,200 
kilograms in 1942. Shipments in Janu- 
ary 1943 declined to only 7,600 kilograms. 
compared with 187,600 kilograms in Jan- 
uary 1942, indicating that melon exports, 
as a result of wartime conditions, will 
doubtless be much smaller in the 1942-43 
season than in 1941-42. 


COCONUT PRODUCTION, PANAMA 


Coconut exports from the Republic of 
Panama in 1942 numbered only 455,754, 
valued at $10,701. This is the smallest 
amount exported in any year since 1910, 
according to the Seccion de Estadistica 
de la Contraloria General. The peak 
year was in 1916, when 16 516.687, worth 
$718,540, were exported. Since that 
year exports have gradually declined. 

After the Companhia Panamana de 
Aceites (Fabrica Urraca) went into op- 
eration in 1931, with facilities for 
processing up to 2,000,000 coconuts 
monthly, exports declined still more 
rapidly. The Fabrica Urraca, however, 
could not obtain more than _ 1,000.000 
nuts a month and in the summer of 1943 
a decree was issued prohibiting export 
of all coconuts grown on the Atlantic 
coast from Colon to Puerto Obaldia. 

To increase its supply of the raw prod- 
uct, Fabrica Urraca is encouraging the 
Indians of the Atlantic plantations to 
make copra, and in April purchased 160 
tons, or 800,000 nuts. The company 
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jans to finance driers so that copra 
production can proceed during the rainy 
season. One such plant which handles 
from 500,000 to 600,000 nuts monthly, is 
already in operation at San Blas. 


SPAIN’S OLIVE CROP 


Spanish official statistics show that 
5,900 hogsheads (944,000 gallons) of 
ueen Olives and 11,700 hogsheads 
(1,872,000 gallons) of manzanilla olives 
have been pickled from the 1941-42 green 
olive crop. 

It is estimated that stocks of olives 
suitable for export from the 1941-42 crop 
are approximately 9,000 hogsheads 
(1,440,000 gallons) of queen olives of 
which 6,000 hogsheads (960,000 gallons) 
have already been contracted for and 
are awaiting shipment. There are about 
19,000 hogsheads (3,040,000 gallons) of 
manzanilla olives in store, of which 4,000 
nogsheads (640,000 gallons) are pending 
shipment. 


Grain and Products 


WHEAT SITUATION, CANADA 


The Canadian grain situation has 
changed within the past few weeks, and 
the surplus which would have sufficed 
the nation for many years is beginning 
to decrease at a rate limited only by 
the transportation available. While the 
carry-over will be very large, western 
farmers no longer consider it a serious 
problem. In fact, some grain companies 
are urging farmers to plant more wheat 
this year. Those in the trade predict 
that North America will not have suffi- 
cient grain to provide for probable over- 
sea needs and adequate reserves in 1944. 

The first official wheat estimate for 
the Prairie Provinces was 587,000,000 
bushels; the second estimate issued in 
November was 580,000,000, and the third 
estimate in January was 565,000,000, a 
drop of 22,000,000 bushels. 

Domestic consumption of wheat in 
Canada this year is greater than usual 
and Canadian flour mills are buying 
heavily to provide for the orders which 
will keep them busy until September. 
Large exports to the United States are 
expected because of purchases by the 
United States Government and removal 
of the import quota. 


GRAIN-CROP FORECAST, NICARAGUA 


Harvesting of the current rice crop 
has been completed in Nicaragua, and 
the grain reportedly is of high quality. 
The crop is estimated at 6,000,000 
pounds—or less than two-thirds of the 
estimated 1941-42 crop of 10,000,000 
pounds. 

The revised estimate for the current 
sesame crop is 8,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with an estimate of 10,000,000 
made at the beginning of the harvest. 

This year’s corn crop, the harvesting 
of which is completed, is estimated at 
38,000,000 pounds, while that of the 
1941-42 harvest was estimated at 13,000,- 
000 pounds. 

An increase of 500 percent over the 
5,000,000 pounds produced in 1941-42 is 
expected for the 1942-43 bean harvest. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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Reich Short of Sulfuric Acid 


German production of sulfuric acid has been restricted by the cutting off 
of pyrite imports from North Africa, which formerly supplied three-fourths 
of the raw material, says the European press. 

Increased domestic production of pyrites and the recovery of sulfur from 
coke-oven gas and from synthetic motor-fuel production have partly over- 
come the shortage. Other methods, more or less unsatisfactory, of offsetting 
the lack of raw materials are probably being increasingly used, it is stated. 

One method attempted during World War I was the uneconomic processing 
of gypsum. It was discarded after the war but was taken up again in 1937 
at I. G. Farben’s Wolfen plant, which has been making 80,000 tons of 
sulfuric acid annually by a process developed at Leverkusen. The I. G. 
Leuna works in Saxony is reported to be using gypsum instead of sulfuric 
acid in the production of ammonium sulfate. 

The recovery of sulfuric acid and carbon bisulfide from synthetic-fiber 
production has probably furnished some material. 








Meats and Products 
ARGENTINE SWINE INDUSTRY 


Rising corn prices, resulting from de- 
creased stocks and market speculation, 
was the outstanding development in the 
Argentine swine industry during the first 
quarter of 1943. Monthly price averages 
for hogs remained steady and high. 
Monthly marketings continued at record 
levels, although average weights de- 
creased slightly. Exports of frozen 
boneless pork and pork products were 
well above exports during the corre- 
sponding period of 1942. 

Receipts of 644,600 hogs at the packing 
plants and the municipal Liniers market 
during the first 3 months of 1943 to- 
gether were 74 percent higher than re- 
ceipts for the corresponding period of 
1942. 

Exports of leading pork products from 
Argentina in the years 1940, 1941, and 
1942, and the first quarter of 1942 and 
1943, are shown in the following table: 


[In metric tons] 





First | First 
‘ ‘ ‘ quarter quarter 
1940 1641 1942 1942 | 1943 


Pork 

Chilled i) ' 1 

Frozen 1,546 | 30,971 | 53,414 | 10,936 | 14,742 

Salted 506 649 3, 589 220 607 
Pork products 905 1,446 | 5,913 453 | 2,029 
Lard 2, 689 8,471 | 20, 456 4,757 7, 055 





Poultry and Products 


SWEDEN OBTAINS POULTRY PRODUCTS 
FROM HUNGARY 


The Swedish-Hungarian trade agree- 
ment of 1942 provides for the delivery of 
500 tons of slaughtered poultry to 
Sweden, according to the Axis press. It 
is reported that the first refrigerating 
cars containing turkeys, geese, ducks, 
guinea fowl, and young fowl have al- 
ready reached their destination. 


Sugars and Products 


SUGAR PRODUCTION, PARAGUAY 


Paraguay’s 1942 sugar production is 
Officially estimated at 11,350 short tons, 
compared with 17,500 tons in 1941. 


Stocks as of January 1, 1943, are now 
reported at 4,800 tons. Local consump- 
tion has continued at the previous level 
of approximately 10,000 tons annually. 
During the first quarter of 1943 there 
were no exports or imports, and stocks 
as of April 1, 1943, amounted to 2,200 
tons, 


Vegetables and Products 


Potato Crop, NEw BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


Potatoes are the most valuable and 
important commercial agricultural crop 
in the Province of New Brunswick, 
Canada. 

The value of the 1942 crop is estimated 
at $9,545,000, compared with $7,916,000 
in 1941—the highest valuation since 1921, 
when the crop was valued at $14,573,000. 
The increased value is attributed to an 
increase in acreage of 6 percent, a gain 
in yield per acre of 1214 percent, and an 
almost 1 percent higher market value. 

The potato acreage and yield, with 
estimated values for the years 1935 to 
1942, are shown in the following table: 





| | 
| 


\. " ae Yield | m...3-, | Estimated 

Crop year | Acreage per acre | lotal;crop value 
Bushels | Bushels 

1935___ 44,000 165 | 7,305,000 | $3, 200, 000 
1936 45, 000 210 | 9,472,000 | 5,967,000 
1937 50, 200 192 | 9,622,000 | 3, 233, 000 
1938 50, 900 133 6,787,000 | 4,276,000 
1939 50, 900 165 | 8,398,000 | 5,593,000 
1940 54, 300 211 | 11,493,000 | 4,827,000 
1941 47, 800 200 | 9,560,000 | 7,916,000 
1942 50, 500 225 | 11,363,000 | 9,545,000 





Production and marketing of certified 
seed potatoes continue to decline. The 
6,145 acres planted in 1942 is the lowest 
since 1936 and only 50 percent of the 
1940 peak year when 12,667 acres were 
planted. The quantity marketed in 1942 
is also the lowest since 1935—only 230,887 
bushels, compared with 764,210 bushels 
in 1941. This decline reportedly is the 
result of the lack of shipping space to 
South American markets. 


VEGETABLE EXPORTS FROM MEXICO 


Exports of winter vegetables from the 
west coast of Mexico continued high dur- 
ing the latter part of March, but since 
the early part of April shipments have 
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decreased slightly. A shortage of water 
for irrigation purposes in the Sinaloa 
River Valley in northern sections of 
Sinaloa has curtailed production. 

Total exports of tomatoes to April 15 
for the 1943 season were 6,049 cars, com- 
pared with 4,813 cars for the correspond- 
ing date in 1942; 278 cars of green peppers 
were shipped, contrasted with 511 in 
1942: shipments of green peas totaled 
724 cars compared with 91 last year. 

Total exports of winter vegetables from 
Mexico in the 1943 season are already 
above the 6,602 cars shipped in the pre- 
ceding season and are expected to reach 
between 8,000 and 9,000 cars. They may 
even exceed the 1930 record shipment of 
8,350 cars. 

More interest is being shown in the 
production of vegetables in other parts 
of Mexico. Small exports have been re- 
ported from Hidalgo, Tamaulipas, and 
other States. Onions, tomatoes, and chili 
peppers were being harvested in May 
in the area near Tampico. 


VEGETABLE ACREAGE INCREASED IN 
RUMANIA 


The area in Rumania under vegetable 
cultivation was increased in 1942 to 
90,369 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres), 
states the Axis press, compared with 75,- 
200 hectares in 1941. 


Livestock 


SITUATION IN ONTARIO, CANADA 


It is estimated that as of December 1, 
1942, there were 2,778,000 head of cattle 
on farms in Ontario, Canada, compared 
with 2,591,800 head 12 months earlier. 
Milk cows decreased by 4,400—from 
1,231,500 on December 1, 1941, to 1,227,- 
100 on December 1, 1942. Cows for beef 
increased from 76,000 on December 1, 
1941, to 91,000 on December 1, 1942. The 
number of steers 1 year old and older 
rose from 271,100 to 311,200 during the 
12-month period. The number of calves 
increased from 588,200 on December 1, 
1941, to 689,500 on December 1, 1942, and 
yearling heifers raised both for milk and 
beef purposes advanced from 365,000 to 
394,000 during the same 12 months. 

The number of hogs on Ontario farms 
declined from 2,063,700 on December 1, 
1941, to 2,019,300 on the corresponding 
date in 1942. 

The sheep and lamb population in- 
creased from 402,900 on December 1, 
1941, to 465,300 on December 1, 1942. 





Human Hair as Textile 
Material 


Human hair can be used as a 
textile raw material on the basis 
of a Hungarian process, according 
to a European newspaper. 

Hair is collected from barber 
shops, disinfected, and _ boiled. 
After the grease has been re- 
moved it is converted into fiber 
through a chemical treatment 
which is not explained. 
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The number of turkeys, ducks, and 
chickens increased during the 12-month 
period, while the number of geese de- 
clined. 


Glass and Products 


LEBANON’S MANUFACTURE OF GLASSWARE 


To meet the demand for higher quality 
glassware of the type formerly imported, 
the industry in the Lebanon is endeavor- 
ing, with technical help, to produce a 
better-grade ware, using the molding 
process. 

Centered in Damascus, the glass trade 
was occupied, in normal times, in the 
manufacture of low-grade glass preserv- 
ing jars, water glasses, and similar arti- 
cles. The blowing process was used. 


NEW ZEALAND REGULATES MANUFACTURE OF 
Gass CONTAINERS 


The Government of New Zealand has 
restricted the number of types and sizes 
of glass containers that may be made for 
the duration of the war. Bottles of un- 
usual shapes and those requiring extra 
processing or an excessive amount of 
glass are no longer permitted. 

There is no shortage of basic raw ma- 
terials, but plant capacity and available 
labor are limited. 


Iron and Steel 


IRON-ORE PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


The iron-ore mines on Bell Island in 
1942 produced 1,200,000 tons, which was 
250,000 tons above 1941 output, the for- 
eign press reports. Ore exports in 1942 
decreased to 980,000 tons from the 1,235,- 
000 tons reported in 1941. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CANADIAN IRON DEPOSITS 


Financing arrangements for the devel- 
opment of Steep Rock iron deposits in 
Canada have been completed, and 300 
men are now employed in the work. Ore 
shipments are expected to start in August 
1944 from an ore dock that is to be con- 
structed at Port Arthur. It is estimated 
that by 1945, output may reach 2,000,000 
long tons of high-grade open hearth iron 
ore. 

The Steep Rock deposit is considered 
important to the post-war period in Can- 
ada, as no deposit is Known, except in 
Sweden, that is comparable in grade and 
quantity. 


Leather and 
Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


SHOE INDUSTRY ACTIVE IN ONTARIO, CANADA 


Adequate leather supplies and large 
orders have kept Ontario’s shoe industry 
at capacity production. Practically no 
labor trouble has been experienced, and 
the industry has lost few employees to 
more urgent war production. Although 
sole leather is reported to be rather 
scarce, it is not anticipated that sup- 
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plies will become so short as to interfere 
with shoe manufacture. 


LEATHER SHORTAGE CURTAILS PRODUCTION 
IN SWITZERLAND 


As imports of leather and skins from 
European countries decreased materially 
during 1942 and those from Overseas 
practically ceased, the Swiss shoe indys. 
try was confronted with increasing short. 
ages of raw material. Use of substitutes 
became necessary, but even these were 
difficult to obtain. 

Rationing was put into effect in July 
1942, and raw materials were distribute 
by the Government to the various 
branches of the industry. Production of 
such articles as riding boots and over. 
shoes and house slippers with leather 
soles was prohibited. Greatest demand 
was for heavy work shoes or for shoes 
suitable for military service and for 
better-quality dress shoes. Exports to 
European countries were greatly cur- 
tailed and those to oversea countries 
were stopped entirely. 

Shoe repairmen, who were not 
equipped to use substitutes, particularly 
felt the sole-leather shortage. 


URUGUAY’'S TANNING INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


The renewal of activity in Uruguay’s 
tanning industry in April was continued 
into May—all plants working one shift 
daily in preparing tanned leather for 
winter footwear. Some sole leather is 
being manufactured for export to Great 
Britain and Venezuela. 

A decided improvement in the shoe in- 
dustry can be attributed almost entirely 
to the demand for shoes from Monte- 
video, orders from the interior continu- 
ing small because of lack of consumer 
purchasing power. 


Hides and Skins 


PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Peruvian hide and skin production 
during March 1943 was estimated at 
15,000 cattle hides; 85,000 sheepskins: 
40,000 goatskins and kidskins. During 
the first quarter of 1943, approximately 
45,000 cattle hides, 275,000 sheepskins, 
and 125,000 goatskins and kidskins were 
produced. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Production of cedar logs in British 
Columbia during the first 3 months of 
1943 amounted to 52,000,000 board feet, 
approximately 50 percent of the output 
during the same period in 1942; stocks 
for the first quarter of 1943 were also 
greatly reduced. 

Because of the serious shortage of logs, 
most mills are working only a single 8- 
hour shift. 


NIGERIA’S SAWMILL PRODUCTION 
The principal woods handled by the 
government sawmill in Nigeria are 
obeche, sapeli, and utile. 
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Obeche remains Nigeria’s most popu- 
jar wood for export, although shipments 
declined considerably in 1942, owing to 
reductions in shipping space. This tim- 
per is white and even-textured; it seasons 
well and works very easily. 

Sapeli occurs in large size and is a 
fairly common species. It resembles 
African mahogany but is a little heavier 
and harder, weighing about 38 pounds 
per cubic foot. The wood is a reddish- 
prown and has a ribbon stripe. 

Utile has sometimes been shipped as 
sapeli but differs from it appreciably. It 
is not as ornamental, the striped effect 
peing less marked; however, it is said to 
work better. 


PaLM OF NIGERIA A VALUABLE TIMBER TREE 


The Borassus palm is one of the most 
frequently cut timbers in the Northern 
Province of Nigeria, according to the 
latest report of the Forestry Depart- 
ment. 

During the felling, a considerable 
amount of wild silk (from the Anaphe 
moth), is obtained. The material is now 
being used for making parachutes. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


LATVIA RECLIVES EQUIPMENT FROM 
GERMANY 


Latvia received 90 carloads of agri- 
cultural machinery from Germany dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1942, the Nazi 
press claims. The shipments were said 
to have included 11,000 plows. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


BraZIL’s SHARK-LIVER-OIL INDUSTRY 


A lusty infant is the shark-liver-oil 
industry in Sao Paulo, Brazil. Born of 
necessity, the industry began operations 
in a mill established by the State of Sao 
Paulo in Santos on January 28, 1943. 
By March 13, 1,078.8 kilograms of the 
oil were produced, averaging 12,000 inter- 
national units of vitamin A per gram. 

Formerly obtained from northwestern 
Europe, chiefly Norway, cod-liver-oil 
imports declined rapidly after the out- 
break of war. 

When the shortage of cod-liver oil 
became acute, local fishermen began ex- 
tracting shark-liver oil by crude meth- 
ods. Oil obtained in such fashion was 
satisfactory for livestock feed but not 
pure enough for human consumption. 
Therefore, a mill was set up for extract- 
ing the oil according to modern methods, 
and fishermen were instructed as to im- 
proved methods of processing the livers. 

The amount of oil obtained from shark 
liver varies with the species of shark, 
sex, season, and spawning period, gen- 
erally ranging from 35 to 58 percent of 
the gross weight of the liver. The yield 
of vitamin A varies inversely with the 
amount of oil obtained. During the early 
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part of the season when the yield of 
oil averages from 35 to 40 percent of 
the liver, 35,000 international units of 
vitamin A per gram are obtained. Dur- 
ing the spawning period the liver of the 
female shark yields 55 to 58 percent of 
oil, the vitamin content of which is less 
than 12,000 units per gram. 

Tubs of livers in a brine solution are 
brought to the mill. The chunks are cut 
into small pieces and ground into paste, 
subjected to extreme pressure and high 
temperatures, centrifuged and purified. 
The oil is then bottled and sent to Sao 
Paulo where it is filtered through wool 
fabric to remove the stearine and blended 
so that at least 12,000 units per gram of 
vitamin A is maintained. 

The shark-oil mill is operated by the 
State Agricultural Office and with the 
exception of a centrifuge and some elec- 
tric motors, all the equipment was made 
in Brazil. 

Sharks are caught along the coastline 
of the States of Sao Paulo and Parana, 
from September to April, the months of 
heaviest catch being December to March. 
Male sharks are abundant in September 
and October, while females are plentiful 
in February, during the spawning sea- 
son. 

The fishermen use motor launches, 
usually staying out about 6 days, and em- 
ploy nets, hooks, and trawlers to get the 
sharks. The liver is removed and packed 
in ice or salt. From November 10, 1942, 
to February 28, 1943, 18,650 kilograms of 
shark meat were registered in Santos. 
On March 4, 1943, 2,120 fishermen with 
67 boats had registered with the Servico 
de Caca e Pesca. 

On March 15 the price of shark-liver 
oil was said to be about $1.25 per kilo- 
gram, 12,000 units of vitamins per gram. 
The cost of producing the oil is estimated 
at between 45 to 50 cents per kilogram. 
This cost, it is said, probably will be 
reduced as markets are developed for 
other shark products. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


THEATER SHOWINGS IN CANARY ISLANDS 


All theaters in Las Palmas Province of 
the Canary Islands are now required to 
include a Spanish newsreel in every pro- 
gram and are forbidden to show any 
others. 

There is no domestic motion-picture 
production, and all films are imported 
through Spain after being censored and 
exhibited there. The United States for- 
merly furnished about 80 percent of the 
films used, but this percentage has 
dropped sharply in recent years, largely 
because of the foreign-exchange situa- 
tion in Spain and the quota system in 
force there. 

It is estimated that during the theater 
year, November 1942 through October 
1943, a total of 240 features will be pre- 
sented. Of these, the United States 
probably will supply about 60; Spain, 75; 
Great Britain, 40; Italy, 30; Latin Amer- 
ica (principally Argentina and Mexico), 
15; France, 10; and Germany, 10. 
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United States films lead in popularity, 
despite the fact that few of those shown 
are recent productions, many being from 
4 to 6 years old. Musicals and stories 
filled with action and adventure are gen- 
erally preferred. No full-length United 
States war films have been shown, and 
it appears likely that any United Nations 
production of this type would be re- 
jected or drastically cut by the Spanish 
censors. It is reported that one German 
war film has been presented. 

Films not originally produced in Span- 
ish are ordinarily dubbed into that 
language. Superimposed subtitles are 
seldom used. 

At present there are 22 motion-picture 
theaters, with total seating capacity of 
approximately 11,000 on Grand Canary 
Island. The islands of Lanzarote and 
Fuerteventura have one theater each, 
with accommodations for 600 and 250, 
respectively. Seven theaters in the city 
of Las Palmas de Gran Canaria are 
equipped with two projectors; the others 
have only one. 


TURKEY’S MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


The number of motion-picture the- 
aters in operation in Turkey varies con- 
siderably at different seasons of the 
year. Some theaters close in the sum- 
mer or move their equipment to out-of- 
door cafes; others operate only in the 
summer; and several companies even 
move from town to town during the 
hot-weather months, presenting pictures 
in roughly improvised open-air auditori- 
ums. These conditions make it difficult 
to determine the exact number of the- 
aters in Turkey, but it is believed that 
about 150 are operated regularly in the 
winter and about 200 in the summer. 
At least one-fourth of the permanent 
theaters are located in the Istanbul area. 

In Istanbul and other large cities, 
women comprise about 40 percent of the 
audience at an average theater perform- 
ance; in the rural districts, only about 
one-tenth as many women as men at- 
tend. Generally speaking, children un- 
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der 7 years of age are not allowed to 
attend the theaters. 

Turkey’s domestic motion-picture in- 
dustry is small and reportedly handi- 
capped by lack of equipment and trained 
technicians. Last year only two feature 
films were produced. The Ministry of 
Education is showing increased interest 
in the industry, however, and has made 
a number of short educational films dur- 
ing the last 2 years. 

Publication of Turkish trade statistics 
was discontinued in May 1941 and no 
detailed figures are available concern- 
ing imports of motion-picture films 
since that date. It is estimated, how- 
ever, that approximately 250 films will 
be imported in the 1942-43 season—prob- 
ably about 200 from the United States, 
Great Britain, and Egypt, and 50 from 
Axis countries. Most of the British films 
exhibited are shorts, principally of the 
educational type. 

Dramas and musicals, apparently, are 
preferred in the cities, and adventure 
stories and comedies in rural districts; 
animated cartoons are popular wherever 
they are shown. All war films are 
banned. 

Foreign news reels may be imported 
but the censorship restrictions are such 
that it is practically impossible to show 
them and, consequently, few distributors 
now make any attempt to do so. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Tin PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Commenting on efforts to increase tin 
production in Brazil, the foreign press 
reports the existence of good-quality tin 
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ore in the north of Brazil and the erec- 
tion of some small smelters in the State 
of Parahiba do Norte. 


BrRAZIL’S BAUXITE DEPOSITS 


Progress is reported in the exploita- 
tion of the large deposits of bauxite and 
the development of an aluminum indus- 
try in Brazil, says a foreign technical 
journal. 

Plants are being constructed in Ouro 
Preto, Minas Gerais. One will consume 
about 10,000 to 12,000 tons of bauxite 
annually and produce between 5,000 and 
6,000 tons of aluminum. The other will 
produce metallic aluminum; initial pro- 
duction will be 2,000 tons a year, or about 
20 percent more than Brazil’s normal 
consumption. Power will be furnished 
by a hydroelectric power plant with a 
capacity of 14,500 horsepower. 

Machinery for this project has been 
acquired and technical help has been 
obtained. 


“SHuT-DOWNS” IN CANADIAN GOLD MINES 


Production stopped in 14 gold mines 
in Ontario, Canada, in 1942, four more 
mines were shut down until the end of 
April 1943, and another is expected to 
close. Some of these shut-downs were 
caused by ore depletion, but a labor 
shortage is the major cause. The 15,286 
wage earners employed at the end of 
1942 represented a decrease of 3,076 from 
the number employed at the end of 1941 


CANADIAN COPPER SHORTAGE SOMEWHAT 
RELIEVED 


The International Nickel Co. of Can- 
ada reports that the expanded produc- 
tion of nickel, coupled with conservation 
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Dutch Cattle Farmers in Distress 


An attempt to mislead Netherlands farmers and induce them to make 
their meat production available for export to Germany was made by a 
recent issue of the organ of the Agricultural Front. 
for the “heavy cares of cattle farmers, for whom the spring sun is darkened 
because they do not know what is hanging over their heads in the matter of 
compulsory cattle deliveries,” the publication said: 

“The public does not need meat during the summer when vegetables are 
Consequently cattle farmers should use the opportunity provided 
and deliver meat for export instead of for home slaughtering.” 
also advised saving stock for autumn sale, stressing that in the intervening 
months “meadow feeding will increase the slaughter weight by several hun- 
It omitted to point out that the increase would 
be considered surplus over the quota allowed for domestic consumption and 
consequently would be shipped to Germany. 

In contradistinction to the agricultural paper’s statement on the vegetable 
situation, only 20 percent of Holland’s vegetables are released for home 
consumption, according to reliable sources. Sixty percent of the vegetables 
are sent to Germany, and 20 percent are taken for the German occupation 
forces. Fruits, fish, and other foodstuffs are confiscated in the same ratios. 
Last summer “exports” of vegetables to Germany totalled 308 truckloads a 


The requisitioning of a number of horses in the Provinces of Groningen 
and Drente for the German Army was announced by the food commissioner 
A rural newspaper commented that “in 
view of the present stock of horses, this will cause difficulty for farmers who 


Farmers who refuse to comply with regulations for compulsory surrender 
of sheep were threatened with severe measures by the Nazi-controlled Dutch 
It was stated that an extra levy of 440 pounds should be imposed on 
those who did not surrender the required sheep. 


Expressing solicitude 


The paper 
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in its use and salvage of nickel-bearing 
scrap, has eased a threatened shortage 
to a point where it appears that sufficient 
tonnage is available to meet all vita] 
requirements. The production rate jn 
1942 was 50,000,000 pounds over the 1949 
rate, says the Dominion press. 

Operating results were considereq 
satisfactory, as all works were running 
continuously and expansion plans were 
progressing on schedule. 


COPPER MINING, ONTARIO, CANADA 


To facilitate the mining of copper at 
the Kam Kotia Porcupine Mines near 
Timmins, Ontario, Canada, plans have 
been drawn for new buildings and equip- 
ment to cost approximately $500,000, 
states a foreign journal, 

The Marlhill Mines have plans for g 
$4,000 new building on Dry Lake. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION, MANITOBA, 
CANADA 


A 10-percent drop in output of gold 
is reported for mines in Manitoba in 
1942, when 135,171 ounces, valued at 
$5,242, 594, were produced, compared with 
1941 output of 150,553 ounces, valued at 
$5,796,290. 

Silver production declined 13 percent 
in 1942—to 838,791 ounces from the 
966,105 ounces reported in 1941. Some 
promising discoveries have been made, 
but development will be postponed until 
after the war. 


GERMANY Not SELF-SUFFICIENT IN METALS 


Contrary to German propaganda in- 
dicating that the Reich is self-sufficient 
in metals, alloys developed by a German 
metallurgical institute contain between 
20 and 30 percent imported materials, a 
German radio announcement indicates, 

A shortage of hardening material for 
high-quality steels is expected to de- 
velop as a result of the bombing of an 
important molybdenum works in Nor- 
way. Engineers of a machine-tool fac- 
tory in south Germany hope to overcome 
this shortage, however, by use of a new 
alloy that has been developed, with the 
help of an electrofilm. A fourfold in- 
crease in efficiency is claimed for this 
alloy. 

NICKEL AND CHROME PRODUCTION IN GREECE 

Reports indicate that the principal 
metals now being produced in Greece are 
nickel and chrome. 

Monthly production of nickel mines at 
Atalante and Karditsa amount to 3,000 
tons of ore with 2'2 percent nickel con- 
tent, and output of the mine at Larimne 
is about 2,000 tons; all the nickel mined 
is shipped to Italy, says the report. 

Chrome-ore output is concentrated by 
a representative of the Krupp works for 
shipment to Germany. The price paid 
by Germany for chrome is said to have 
risen from 80 marks a ton in September 
1941 to from 300 to 400 marks a ton in 
August 1942. 

Lead and zinc production has been 
discontinued at the Laurion mines and 
old stocks have been sent toItaly. Baux- 
ite mines near Amphissa_ reportedly 
produce about 3,000 tons a month. 
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New ALUMINUM PLANT TO OPERATE IN 
HUNGARY 
A new aluminum plant established at 
Ajka, Budapest, in connection with an 
electric-lamp factory, will start opera- 
tions this year, according to a German 
radio announcement. 


Tin BEING RECLAIMED IN INDIA 


In India, tin is being reclaimed from 
yarious sorts of containers at the rate 
of 1 long ton a month. The reclaimed 
metal, taken over by the Government of 
India, is worth $127.50 per hundred- 
weight. 


CopPpER MINES IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 
May REOPEN 

The N’Changa Consolidated Copper 
Mines, Ltd., in Northern Rhodesia are 
reported by the foreign press to be plan- 
ning to reopen. Development has been 
delayed because much of the copper re- 
serve consists of oxide ore, which is 
more difficult to treat than sulphide ore. 
Total reserves amount to an estimated 
144,000,000 tons of ore, with an average 
of 4.66 percent of pure copper. 

The cost of the work has been esti- 
mated at £1,500,000, half of which will 
come from a grant of the Ministry of 
Supply. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PERU’S MINING INDUSTRY 


Recent developments in the Peruvian 
mining industry include the completion 
of the construction of large coke ovens 
by the Cerro de Pasco Copper Corpora- 
tion and the conversion of an 800-short- 
ton daily capacity lead-zince concentra- 
tor at Cerro de Pasco to use for copper 
ores instead of in a contemplated elec- 
trolytic zinc plant. Production of 100 
tons of zinc a month is reported by a 
pilot electrolytic zinc plant that is oper- 
ating on an experimental basis. 

The Camana mica field of southern 
Peru has started production of sheet 
mica and shipments are expected to be 
made soon. 

Peruvian gold mines are reported to 
be continuing operations despite the fact 
that they are no longer being furnished 
with supplies and equipment. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


AUSTRALIA'S ASBESTOS DEPOSITS 


Preliminary prospecting has been done 
on asbestos deposits covering an area of 
300 acres near Strahan, Tasmania, Aus- 
tralia, and samples of the fiber are 
reported by the trade press to be satis- 
factory. Further tests are to be carried 
out at depth. 


DENMARK’S CEMENT PRODUCTION 


A shortage of fuel in Denmark has 
curtailed the production of cement and 
resulted in Government control of its 
use. The use of cement is restricted to 
vital projects and to housing. Produc- 
tion for export, however, is reported to 
be maintained. 

Normal] yearly consumption is about 
4.000 tons. 
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Paints and 
Pi gments 


PAINT MANUFACTURE IN BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA 


The establishment of a factory in East 
Africa to produce paint for military pur- 
poses is an important objective of the 
British East African Research and De- 
velopment Board, says a British trade 
publication. 

It is expected that eventually the plant 
will manufacture paint for civilian use 
also. 


Special Products 


LABORATORY WARE MANUFACTURED IN UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Laboratory ware, including thistle fun- 
nels, retorts, pipettes, burettes, and con- 
densers, are being made by an electro- 
plating and enameling plant in Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, says the foreign 
press. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
PRODUCTION IN INDIA 
Cotton exports from India, according 
to partial figures for the five principal 
ports, aggregated 474,528 bales (of 400 
pounds each) during the 7 months, Sep- 


tember 1942 through March 1943. In 
the corresponding period of 1941—42, 770,- 
929 bales were exported, say official re- 
ports. Cotton arrivals at principal In- 
dian ports in the 7-month period of 
1942-43 totaled approximately 1,939,037 
bales, whereas the corresponding 1941- 
42 arrivals reached 2,033,448 bales. 

Growers have been cautioned by the 
Government against expanding their 
plantings of short-staple cotton, based 
on prevailing high prices. Farmers were 
asked to convert to food crops wherever 
possible, or at least to concentrate on 
long- and medium-staple rather than 
short-staple cotton. Last year’s conces- 
sions to food growers are to be continued 
by the Government. 

For the quarter ended March 31, 1943, 
15,000,000 yards of standard cloth were 
ordered by the Government, 10,000,000 
yards of which were manufactured and 
distributed to Bengal, Sind, Bombay, 
Punjab, and various small Indian States. 
A production of 50,000,000 yards is 
planned for the second quarter. 

In an effort to reduce prices, the 
Standard Cloth Panel, in April, outlawed 
the hoarding of cloth and yarn, either 
by mill owners or traders. A further 
program of the Panel is to increase out- 
put of cotton piece goods to 4,700,000,000 
yards, which would nearly double the 
1942 available supplies. Out of this total 
600,000,000 yards would be allotted to the 
Department of Supply, 500,000,000 yards 
for foreign markets, and 3,600,000,000 
for domestic consumption. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
RAYON GROWING IN FAVOR 


Rayon is becoming increasingly popu- 
lar in most sections of the world. How- 
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220.46 pounds). 





Volcano Damages Mexican Lime Crop 


Unfortunately for Mexico’s 1942-43 lime crop, a new volcano christened 
“Paricutin” scheduled its maiden eruption in February near Uruapan. For 
the past several months an area of more than 100 square miles, including 
many lime orchards, has been under a curtain of volcanic ash and cinders 
which have issued from the crater of the malevolent volcanic upstart. 

Only 50 percent of the lime trees in the area affected, it is estimated, will 
bear fruit this year, and the current crop will be only about 75 or 80 percent 
of the 1941-42 yield estimated at 390,000 metric quintals (metric quintal 


While the Uruapan region accounts for only 20 percent of the national 
production of limes, it supplies the greatest quantity of fresh fruit exported. 
The loss in this particular producing region is far greater than if the damage 
had occurred in Veracruz where limes are found growing in a wild state and 
are gathered for local consumption only. 

Colima, a big producing area of export limes in the western half of 
Mexico, will have a crop about the same size as last year. Reports have 
it that the lime crop of Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, and San Luis Potosi in 
northwestern Mexico will run slightly heavier than in 1941-42. 

















ever, international movement of rayon 
tissues shows various trends, as indicated 
by the following selected import figures 
taken from a British textile publication: 





Rayon tissues 


- Months 1942 1941 
imported into 
Barbados - 
sq. yds Jan-June 712, 000 $55. 000 
Bermuda .| Jan-Dec. £5, 100 £7, 200 
British Guiana 
vds Jan-Nov. 1, 358, 00 1, 125, 000 
Gold Coast 
sq. yds Jan-Aug. 1, 949, 000 667. 000 
Gambia do Jan-June 11, 000 13, 000 
Kenyaand 
Uganda 
sq. yds Jan-Aug. 510, 000 1. 400, 000 
New Zealand Jan-Aug. | £NZ1,147,000 £NZ776,000 
Nigeria sq. yds Jan—July 856, COO 412. 000 
Sierra Leone 
sq. yds. Jan- Oct. 161, 000 124, 000 
Tanganyika 
sq. yds Jan—June 163, 000 382. O00 
Trinidad do Jan-Mar O50. 000 800, 000 





Wool and Products 


New WOOLEN MILL OPERATING IN TORONTO, 
CANADA 


A new woolen mill, recently established 
in Toronto, has been placed in operation. 
The mill, which manufactures blankets 
and woolen. cloth, employs 41 workers, 
operating 10 automatic looms, 2 cards, 
3 mules, and a finishing plant, says a 
Canadian trade publication. 


DANISH MANUFACTURERS UTILIZE HAIR 
FROM CATTLE 


Hair from cattle is being used in the 
manufacture of clothing in Denmark, re- 
ports the Axis press. Extensive research 
is said to have developed a process (not 
described) by which the smooth hairs 
can be prepared for spinning. 

Textile plants arranged with the Wool 
Office and the Agricultural Council for a 
large-scale collection of cattle hair, and 
estimates indicate a possible accumula- 
tion of approximately 800,000 kilograms 
of “wool” annually, from 3,500,000 head 
of Danish cattle. 


Woo. PRODUCTION IN EIRE 


About 1,922,200 sheep dotted Eire’s 
countryside in January of this year, 


compared with 2,057,400 in the corre- 
sponding month of 1942. As the number 
destined to feed man, rather than clothe 
him, is higher than in normal years, 
larger quantities of skin wool will be 
available. 

Favorable spring weather promises 
an early clip, but the wool is expected to 
be rather light in weight. 

Fine skin wools and small lots of fleeces 
are purchased as soon as they reach the 
market. Northern Ireland’s mills are re- 
ported to be purchasing large lots of 
strong skin wools, crossbred and deep 
fleeces, which Eire domestic mills did not 
use. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS IN ITALY 


Cloth sacks, paper, and soap from 
ordinary broom appear among some of 
the unusual wartime developments in 
Italy, says the European press. 

The fiber is manufactured into cloth 
for sacks; the wastes in spinning mills 
assist in the preparation of cellulose for 
paper; and the water from the macera- 
tion process goes into the manufacture 
of soap, it is reported. 


TURKEY TURNS WOOLEN RAGS INTO YARN 


Woolen rags which have long formed 
an important item of export will be con- 
verted into yarn in a new plant soon to 
be erected in Turkey. Another yarn fac- 
tory is extending its operations to in- 
clude dyeing and finishing. 

Production from the thousands of 
hand looms reaches a sizable figure. 
However, to step up this figure still more, 
the Government is arranging to furnish 
hand-loom operators with necessary raw 
materials, and to provide financial aid. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


CIGARETTE IMPORTS INTO EIRE 


Cigarettes contained in a large ship- 
ment imported by Eire during March 
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were of blended Virginia type tobaceg 
and a darker leaf. These cigarettes are 
said to be so popular that additiona] 
orders have been placed. 





The Future Challenges the 
Foreign Trader 


(Continued from p. 4) 


“Hog-Wild on Paper Work” 


“Commerce flourishes or dies,” said 
Henry Ward Beecher, “in the extent to 
which men trust each other.” I realize 
of course, that there are legal necessities 
that can only be seen and met by law- 
yers. Having been admitted to the bar 
in my youth, I am constrained to admit 
the need for some documents. But one 
wonders whether many of the vehicles 
for meeting the present-day complica- 
tions of our economic life are not the 
product of other vehicles set up to solve 
other problems. 

We seek simplification in production. 
But when we move over to the distribu- 
tion department, this same sensible qual- 
ity seems to get lost in the shuffle. 
Complications set in like a raging fever. 
We weigh down our procedures with 
documents, forms, and all sorts of mem- 
oranda. We go hog-wild on paper work. 


Importer’s Problems Different 


And now to get back to my review of 
your methodology as set forth in Ex- 
port and Import Practice. I come to 
that section dealing with the importer. 
And here again it contains the tech- 
niques that American importers have 
found to be right and practical and fair 
and, above all, profitable. 

It is only natural that there is a basic 
kinship in many of the practices between 
the two fraternities—importers and ex- 
porters. On the other hand, there are 
marked differences. 

Take distribution, for instance. The 
importer has his problems, to be sure, but 
they are vastly different. Indeed, his 
distribution problems are the same as 
those confronting any domestic trader 
buying and selling domestic goods. He 
solves them in the same way. He utilizes 
existing United States market facilities. 


Ac cepted Practice Followed 


If he is successful he takes the same 
pains in studying his market for his im- 
ported products as does the maker of 
machinery in our own Midwest. He 
finds out where his goods will sell best, 
who are the best ones to handle their 
distribution, and many other factors. 
In other words he analyzes each step in 
his distribution along the highly success- 
ful plan developed by American business. 

Remember, the importer’s stake in 
United States distribution is as great 
as any domestic trader’s. He is affected 
by changes, by the health and stability 
of outlets, in exactly the same degree as 
the American buying and selling within 
our boundaries. He even has his own 
small-business problems. 
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Huntin g New Sources 


But let us look beyond these shores. 
what of the importer’s sources of supply? 
The answer to that question presents the 
principal problem that will face our 
importers of the future. 

In the past, foreign sources of supply 
were fairly well fixed, particularly as to 
raw materials and many basic commodi- 
ties. Importers knew them well. They 
puilt up over the years a favorable busi- 
ness relationship with these foreign sup- 
pliers. They relied upon them. Yes, 
anyway you look at it, importers’ lives 
were pretty simple before 1939. 

Then came the war, and I do not need 
to say that the American importer has 
indulged in a continuous orgy of hunting 
that would put any topnotch sportsman 
to shame. His game preserve has been 
all the friendly spots on the globe, and 
he has bagged undreamed-of sources of 
supplies. He is now dealing with an en- 
tirely new set of suppliers. 


War's Explosive Impact 


Now he did not do this by choice. He 
was forced into this shifting process. 
The war had cut him off from many of 
his long-accustomed and thoroughly de- 
‘sirable sources. And the war had 
brought home to us Americans in an 
explosive way that we were far from 
self-sufficient. 

Our lacks had to be filled in any way 
possible. Thus did it happen that im- 
porters found themselves trading with 
sources of supply hitherto considered un- 
economical, or actually unknown. They 
began and they are still dealing with new 
suppliers of either like, or similar, or en- 
tirely new and different, products. 


Grappling With Vast Changes 


Indeed, the importer’s mental map of 
supplies has undergone vast changes. 
What will it be after the war? No man 
can answer that today, and idle predic- 
tions are no more lasting than the time 
it takes to tell them. Your guess is as 
good as mine, and none are worth any- 
thing, for we just don’t know. 

But we do know one thing, and we 
know it well. That is that we already 
possess a long-established, workable im- 
port mechanism. And this mechanism is 
in the hands and minds and hearts of 
our importers. In the last analysis the 
importers built it up. In the last analy- 
sis they must fight to preserve it when 
victory is ours. 

But in the meantime the war envelops 
our actions and energies. And it must 
continue to do so until “unconditional 
surrender” is broadcast around the 
world from our enemies both in the west 
and in the east. And you foreign traders 
must continue, of necessity, to accept 
the restrictions of wartime rules and 
regulations. 


Government Knows Difficulties 


You know what this involves, but I 
want you to know also that your Gov- 
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NorTeE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba— United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 


dollar. 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Official A -- 
Official B _- 
Bid 

Free market 


Argentina.._| Paper peso 


Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 
Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro 2 Official__ 


Free market 
Special free market 
Curb 
Official 
Export draft 
Curb market 
Free : 
Gold Exchange 
| Mining dollar 
Agricultural dollar 
Controlled _- 
Bank of Republic 
Stabilization Fund 
Curb 
Uncontrolled 
Controlled - - 
Cuba Peso Free 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official) 


Chile Peso 


Colombia do 


Costa Rica Colon 


Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 
Peru Sol Free 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 
Free 


| 
Annual average | 


| . 
Average rate Latest available 


rate quotation 

‘ NOV. | ec. | | i‘ 

1941 1942 1942 1942 | Rate | Date 

a 
3.73 3.73 | 3.73] 3.73 3.73 | Mar. 25 

423} 423) ° 4:98) 493) 7 gn tae 

4. 88 nace eee 4. 94 Do 

4.24 4. 23 | 4.20| Do 


43.38 | 46.46} 46.46| 46.46| 42.42] Mar. 29 


54. 02 49. 66 50.00 | 50.00} 46.00| Do 
16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 16.50 | Feb. 27 
19.72 19. 64 19.63 | 19.63] 19.63| Do. 
20. 68 20.52 | 20.50 20. 50 20.50; Do. 
20. 30 zx a Re ‘ ae, Oe 
19.37} 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 19.37 | Mar. 31 
25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25. 00 Do. 
31.78 31.75 33. 87 | 33.72 33.85 | Do. 
31.15 31.13 | 31.10 | 31.10 31.10 Do. 
31.15 } 31.13 | 31.10 | 31.10 31.10 | Do. 
31.35 31.13 31.10 | 31.10 | 31.10 | Do 
331.15 31.13 | 31.10; 31.10} 31.10} Do 

1.75 1.75 1.75 | 1.75 1.75 Apr. 3 
1.76 1.76 1.76 | 1.76 1.75 | Do. 
(4) (4) ys Se (4) (4) | Apr. 8 
1. 86 1.77 1.77 | 1.77 | 1.77 | Apr. 3 
5.85 5.71 5. 64 | 5. 65 | 5.70 | Mar. 31 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 | 5. 62 5.62 | Do. 

. 98 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 | 1.00 | Apr. 5 
15. 00 14. 39 14.10; 14.10} 14.10 | Mar. 30 
2. 04 2. 04 | 2. 04 | 2. 04 | 2.04 | Apr. 15 
4. 86 4.85 4. 84 | 4.85 4.85 | Apr. 10 
5.00 5.00 5.00 | 5. 00 5.00 | Apr. 3 
5.93 , 5.05 | 5. 00 Do. 

333. 00 333. 00 333. 00 333.00 | Apr. 6 

6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Apr. 3 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 | 2. 50 Do. 

1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 | 1. 90 Do. 
2.31 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 Do. 

3. 26 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 Do. 
53.76 3.45 3.35 3.35 3.35 Do. 





| End of February. 


Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, exchange 
quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


Established Mar. 25. 


4 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 


§ July 24-Dee. 31. 


Nore.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina, 





ernment recognizes it. We in the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
are especially cognizant not only of the 
difficulties under which you are oper- 
ating but of the tremendous contribution 
you are making to the war effort. 

Frankly, I doubt that many of you have 
stopped to consider just what your col- 
lective contribution has been. The re- 
sults of your labors haven’t the highly 
photogenic qualities of ships going down 
the ways, or bombers diving to attack 
enemy objectives. No, it is not as dra- 
matic as a herd of tanks charging across 
the African desert. But you exporters 
have been the ones who provided the 
mechanism for moving the war matériel 
and civilian goods out of this country. 
And you importers have been the ones 
who provided the mechanism for getting 
vitally needed raw materials and goods 
into this country. 

Yes, the export and import techniques 
you have developed have played a fluid 
and flexible and most necessary role in 
maintaining the constant flow in and 
out of our country. 


Free Enterprise Vital 


The question now arises as to what 
your role as foreign trader will be after 
the war. 

One thing is certain, and that is: you, 
like every American businessman, want 
the system of free enterprise to continue. 
Your Department of Commerce whole- 
heartedly concurs in this desire. In fact, 
it goes beyond the point of mere preser- 
vation of a system that spells our Amer- 
ican way of life. As your representative 
in business, the Department of Com- 
merce sees the need for and will con- 
stantly champion a strongly vitalized, 
progressive, and aggressive private-en- 
terprise system in this country. 

But such a system can come about and 
can flourish only if it takes root and is 
nourished by the practitioners of that 
system—business itself. 


Can Plant Evolve Vigorously? 


Now, in your particular field—foreign 
trading—what can you do? Must you 
scrap your methods—the plant that you 
have long since rooted and nourished 
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over the years? Or does that plant pos- 
sess the qualities for far greater ger- 
mination? 

In my humble opinion, your existing 
plant—or your methodology—is much 
too sturdy and verdant to scrap or even 
neglect. It is a system that has served 
you well. It is a system that has served 
the entire national economy well. 

It seems to me that your first job is to 
stop and think about this methodology. 
You have probably taken it very much 
for granted. Or perhaps, because of the 
excessive problems you have faced dur- 
ing the last few years, you have even en- 
tertained doubts as to whether your 
mechanism is worth anything. 

I am not presuming to say that it is 
flawless. No system yet devised has 
been that good. But I do say and I 
shall continue to say that your method- 
ology, which you have built up and which 
has been of such vital aid in our war 
effort, deserves a place in our post-war 
era. 


“Stake Out Your Claim” 


To be sure, there will be many changes 
in our world of the peace. After all, 
we are now fighting to bring about many 
economic as well as social improvements. 
But my point is that you foreign traders 
have a claim in these changes—and you 
should start now staking out your claim. 

While the actual time of “taking up” 
these claims will naturally follow the 
cessation of hostilities, you can certainly 
be planning now to preserve that which 
you deem the best possible parts of your 
mechanism. And you can likewise be 
thinking in terms cf improving those 
parts that you know should be improved. 


Consider Trade as Whole 


Such thinking and planning, to be ef- 
fective, must be on the broad high plane 
of foreign trade asa whole. It cannot be 
sectional. It cannot be limited to size— 
that is, the big foreign trader thinking 
only in terms of his own particular busi- 
ness, or the small exporter or importer 
not lifting his eyes beyond his own im- 
mediate horizon. Indeed, it must extend 
beyond self-interest, beyond the fra- 
ternity you happen to belong to—ex- 
porter or importer. It must embrace the 
entire profession of foreign trade. 

I say this because over my 20 years of 
close association with both exporters and 
importers, I have observed that there 
have been all the normal differences of 
opinion that exist among all institutions. 

In your field, probably the most com- 
mon of such complaints is in the matter 
of terms. Foreign importers often say 
our terms are not as easy as those of 
other countries, and they are not. But 
on the other hand, our importers nearly 
always pay cash and do not ask for any 
terms. 

So, if we look at the entire question 
of terms on a national basis we find that 
the American Way—your methodology— 
may be the most fair and honest way 
of conducting foreign trade, that it 
works out for the common economic good 
of those we serve abroad. 
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Trade Mark Applications 


Bian. 


Argentina.——The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of May 
11, 1943. Opposition must be filed be- 
fore June 14, 1943. 


Trade-mark Class number and commodit 


Tarzan No. 22—Entire class 
Goldtex No. 15—Entire class 
Electromatic No. 20—-Entire class 
Higgins No. 18—Entire class 
O.K No. 3—Entire class 
B Lo 


Hercules No. 13—Entire class 


Chile.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of vublication. 
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Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo, 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from the date of 
publication 











Greater Clarity Now 


Today, with the war nearly 4 years 


old. the future begins to take on a degree 


of shape and form. Our desires and 


aims are becoming crystallized. We can 
see with greater clarity many of the 


problems we must face in order to satisfy 
those desires and aims. 

Taking foreign trade as a whole, your 
two fraternities, exporters and impo: ters 
face common problems. You know them 


is well a do. You Know, for instance, 
that any decisions you may make may, 
in the last analysis, be precluded by pos- 
ible nationalistic regulations. But the 
possibility of such regulations should act 
as a challenge to your collective body. 
Rather than enervate, it should invigo- 
rate your thinking, your planning, your 
acting 

As I see it. you must first be certain 
of the merits of your own methodology. 
Then you must sell the public, which in 
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cludes your Government, on the wisdom 
of retaining it as the best mechanism 
for the future. 


Energize Sound Principles 


To do this you must work together. 
You must be flexible and willing to make 
any needed changes in your mechanism 
that will work for the common good 
of foreign trade as a whole. You must 
formulate plans that are so sound and 
practical that they will live and grow 
by their own inherent energy. Only in 
this way can you hope to prevent regula- 
tions that would channelize trade to meet 
certain people’s thinking or predilec- 
tions. 

Finally, you and all American foreign 
traders must act collectively. You must 
express yourself as one mighty voice to 
see to it that the best you built up 
before 1939—the methodology which has 
performed and will continue to perform 
so brilliantly during hostilities—will be 
used when the peace comes. 





France’s Substitute-Fuel 
Activity 


The French substitute-fuel industry 
has been placed under the control of the 
Comité d’Organisation des Carburants de 
Remplacement, states the British press. 
Vested in this organization is control 
over charcoal, generator briquets, liquid 
substitutes, oil-shale products, and petro- 
leum derivatives from local crude petro- 
leum. Alcohol distillation does not come 
within its scope. 





United States Helps Other 
Americas With Price-Control 
Problems 


The United States is sharing its price- 
control experience with the other Amer- 
icas as part of the wartime battle against 
rising living costs. 

Two representatives of the United 
States Office of Price Administration 
have been assigned to Colombia to com- 
municate to the Bogota Government the 
lessons the United States has learned in 
2 years of extensive action in price con- 
trol. They are Ben W. Lewis, special 
assistant to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration’s deputy administrator, and 
James R. Nelson, economist in the export 
and import branch of OPA. 

OPA readily assented when Colombia 
transmitted a suggestion to the State 
Department for technical assistance, 
based on United States price-control ex- 
perience. Colombia’s President has been 
empowered to establish control over 
prices of food, drugs, and other essential 
commodities and over rents. Colombia 
has its own local problems involving 
price control. 

Both Mr. Lewis and Mr. Nelson have 
been closely connected with OPA’s pro- 
gram of price control. 
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|EpiTor’s NoTE: Below are digests of inquiries and replies taken from the mail of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. They have been selected because it is felt that they are of general interest. 
Additional digests will be presented in this column from time to time as space permits. Further 
information on these and other subjects may be obtained by writing to the editor.] 


Q. Are oriental rugs still being made? If so, what information do you have on the 
industry in Iran, which before the war was the principal Oriental supplier of hand- 
woven wool rugs? 


A. Iran’s carpet industry has suffered from a steadily dwindling export trade, but 
domestic sales in the first few months of this year have kept the market fairly active. 
Prices generally have remained about the same as late 1942 quotations. Compared 
with a year ago, however, some types command prices two or even three times as high. 
In the first quarter of 1943 there were approximately 6,000 carpet and rug looms in 
operation in the Arak district. This represents a shut-down of about 1,000 looms 
since the first quarter of 1942. Manufacturing costs have practically doubled since 
last November as a result of high labor costs and price advances on yarns, cotton, and 
dyes. Saruk carpets, the type most generally imported by the United States before 
the war, are at present produced at a manufacturing cost of about 600 rials per meter. 
Dyes are also extremely scarce, as they were formerly imported almost exclusively 
from Germany, and at present dyes from the United States and England cannot be 
supplied in sufficiently large quantities. 2 

Q. What is the outlook for tea-growing in South America, to replace at least some 
small part of the East Indian output now lost to us through the Jap incursion? 

A. Tea production in Sao Paulo, Brazil, in 1842 amounted to 300 tons, according to 
an announcement of the Secretary of Agriculture. Exports, most of which went to 
other South American countries, amounted to 174 tons, compared with 95 tons in 
1941. Tea production is a fairly new industry in Sao Paulo. It was started about 50 
years ago aS an experiment, and a fair export trade was built up at that time, but 
the quality deteriorated with consequent loss of export markets. The industry was 
revived about 25 years ago when some Oriental immigrants brouvht improved tea 
plants to Brazil and began cultivation. The Brazilian Secretary of Agriculture has 
recently established a special tea control service to work with the producers, 

Q. What is happening today to the Norwegian paper and pulp industry, under the 
Nazi regime? 

A. Norway’s paper and pulp industry, which for years has held a dominant position 
in the national economy, has been forced to reduce production drastically because 
of coal and timber shortages and the conscription of labor for other industries. A 
scarcity of writing paper, as well as of newsprint, has recently been noted. The 
necessity of producing large amounts of fodder cellulose for feedstuff has thrown the 
entire paper industry cut of balance. This commodity was not produced at all before 
the war, whereas it is estimated that at least 50 percent of Norway’s 1942 production 
of chemical-pulp factories consisted of fodder cellulose. Timber produced in Nor- 
way during 1942 was allocated as follows: Pulp and paper industry, 50 percent; 
lumber, 40 percent; special purposes, 10 percent. According to the Forestry Di- 
rector, total timber produced in 1941-42 came to 5,262,000 cubic meters. Half of this, 
cr an amount equal to only 68.9 percent of 1939 consumption, was allotted to the 
pulp and paper industry. 

Q. What uses are made of oiticica oil, and how much does the world produce? 

A. Oiticica oil is a product of Brazil, and because it is similar to tung oil in many 
respects it has been a valuable addition to our supply of fast-drying oils, particu- 
larly since the war has reduced our tung-oil imports from China. Oiticica-oil pro- 
duction totaled more than 17,000 metric tons in 1941. Drought lowered the 1942 
and 1943 outputs to a tenth of normal. Nearly all production is exported to the 
United States. It is normally used principally in the paint and varnish industry 
and in the manufacture of linoleum, printing inks, for moisture-proofing pressed 
fiber boards, for automobile brake bands, and in metallic-soap manufacture. As a 
strategic material, present uses are practically confined to the most urgent war 
materials, including protective coatings for military weapons. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, June 
1, 1943. 


Approval of Commanding Officer no 
Longer Necessary for Parcels for Over- 
seas Army Personnel. 


According to the Postal Bulletin of 
May 21, the War Department has an- 
nounced that it is no longer necessary to 
have a commanding officer’s approval of 
requests of Army personnel overseas for 
the mailing of articles to them. Not 
more than one parcel per week, of the 
approved size and weight, may be ac- 
cepted for mailing when sent by or on 
behalf of the same person or concern 
to or for the same addressee. 

Parcels presented must be accom- 
panied by the written request for the 
articles contained therein, together with 
the envelope bearing the Army Post 
Office cancelation in which the request 
was received. If the request is contained 
in a processed facsimile of a V-Mail 
letter, the envelope will not be required. 
The request will be so postmarked by 
the accepting postal employee as to pre- 
vent its reuse and will be returned to 
the sender. 

There will be no exceptions to the 
weight and size limits for parcels to in- 
dividuals: 11 pounds in weight, 18 
inches in length, or 42 inches in length 
and girth. No perishable matter may 
be included in any parcel. 


No. 465—Current Export Bulletin No. 98. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 98 covering the 
following subjects: 


I. Newsprint Paper—General 
Other American Republics. 


Effective immediately, “Newsprint paper,” 
Schedule B No. 4711.00, may be exported un- 
der general license to the 20 other Ameri- 
can Republics. The general license provision 
set out above modifies the cancelation of cer- 
tain general licenses announced for Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, Dominican Republic, and 
Haiti, and for those countries adopting De- 
centralization Plan A as set forth in Current 
Export Bulletins Nos. 75, 77, 79, and 91 
(announcements Nos. 441, 443, 445, and 457 
in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 6, 
March 13, and April 24, 1943, respectively) . 


Il. Wheat Flour—General License to Other 
American Republics. 

The following commodities are placed un- 
der general license to the 20 other American 
Republics. This general license is to be con- 
tinued in effect despite the cancelation of 
other general licenses under the decentraliza- 
tion plans. 


License to 


Commodity Schedule B No. 
Wheat flour, wholly of United States 

las albelecn A ieliitentecsiv ees coeranpedonret spore 1073. 00 

I oc sinitnericcir chen 1074. 00 


Exporters are reminded that the General 
Intransit License, GIT—C/V, is available for 
shipments from Canada to the 20 other 
American Republics as announced in Current 
Export Bulletin No. 80 (announcement No. 
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446 in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 
13, 1943). 


III. Suggested Export License Application 
Limits for Radio Receiving Tubes, 
Schedule B Nos. 7078.05 and 7078.98, 
for Third Quarter, 1943. 

In response to requests from exporters, and 
after consultation with the representatives 
of the radio industry, the Office of Exports 
is establishing, for the third quarter of 1943, 
for certain destinations, a procedure whereby 
limits will be suggested to exporters beyond 
which applications for export licenses for 
radio receiving tubes are unlikely to be ap- 
proved. 

These suggested limits are offered to ex- 
porters simply as a guide in planning their 
sales and export license application work, 
and do not in any manner represent a com- 
mitment from the Office of Exports. 

It is hoped that this procedure will prove 
to be beneficial with respect to the issuance 
of Import Recommendations under the De- 
centralization Plan, and that it will also save 
time and labor by reducing the number of 
applications for this commodity which must 
be rejected, returned without action, or ap- 
proved with quantities altered. 

Exporters of radio receiving tubes (Sched- 
ule B Nos. 7078.05 and 7078.98) may obtain 
further details of this procedure by writing 
to the Machinery and Equipment Division, 
Office of Exports, Board of Economic War- 
fare, Washington, D. C., Ref. OE-4-5—JDG. 


IV. Exports to United States Armed Services 
for Official Use. 

The Board of Economic Warfare has re- 
moved all license requirements for exports of 
commodities and technical data shipped by 
or consigned to any branch of the United 
States armed services for its official use or 
consumption. For example, all shipments 
naming the United States Army or the ap- 
propriately designated Officer of the Army as 
consignee may clear Customs without any 
export license. 


V. Applications for Individual Licenses Not 
to be Filed by SP License Holders for 
Approved Projects. 

Holders of SP licenses should not file in- 
dividual license applications (Forms BEW 
119 and BEW-166) for materials, equipment, 
and supplies relating to approved projects or 
programs. Such individual license applica- 
tions, if filed, will not be considered and will 
be returned without action. All additions, 
deletions, or changes for approved SP export 
licenses are to be handled by the established 
amendment procedure. 





Water for the Thirsty Lands 
of Mexico 
(Continued from p. 7) 


more difficult. It has had to make use 
of all its ingenuity to avoid stoppage of 
work already in progress. Necessity is 
“the mother of invention,” and, today, 
Mexican irrigation technicians are fab- 
ricating repair parts which, a few years 
ago, they did not dream could be made 
in Mexico. They also are constructing 
technical equipment which heretofore 
had not been made in Mexico, such as 
pumps and small control gates for irri- 
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gation works. Finally, by means of in. 
genious designs, the engineers of the 
Commission have been able to eliminate 
from important dams large control gates 
which Mexico would have had to obtain 
from the hard-pressed United States 
industry. 

The engineers of the Mexican Com. 
mission of Irrigation have obtained re. 
sults exceeding their expectations, 
Except in a few rare instances, they have 
avoided requesting manufacture in the 
United States of irrigation control gates 
as well as construction equipment and 
repair supplies. Their object is not to 
interfere with the valuable work of 
United States industries now dedicated 
to the manufacture of war materials for 
the common good of the United Nations. 

Only in the case of a set of irrigation 
control gates indispensable for one of 
the Mexican storage dams, and for which 
no substitute could be devised, was it 
necessary to solicit priorities and permits 
from the United States Government to 
secure their manufacture and exporta- 
tion to Mexico. Washington recognizes 
the importance of Mexico’s food produc- 
tion for the ultimate victory of the 
United Nations. 


Agriculture Re-oriented 


The present emergency requires that 
agriculture, especially in the irrigation 
districts, be oriented by the Mexican 
Government to produce those products 
which have importance in advancing the 
victory of the United Nations. To this 
end, large sections of Mexico’s irrigation 
areas, which were previously devoted al- 
most entirely to the production of cotton 
and wheat, are now being used for the 
growing of castor beans, which produce 
an oil that is essential for airplane mo- 
tors and is consequently vital to the 
United Nations. Other large agricul- 
tural areas are being given over to the 
cultivation of sesame—used in the pro- 
duction of oil—and to the growing of 
guayule plants to produce rubber. 


Post- VW ‘ar Prospects 


The irrigated districts are the only 
agricultural zones in which it is rela- 
tively easy to control and balance Mex- 
ican agricultural production. It is evi- 
dent that these regions will serve as a 
central nucleus when agriculture in the 
post-war period will be coordinated to 
the economies of all the countries of the 
world, and especially on the American 
continent. 

It is for these reasons that President 
Camacho has attached so much im- 
portance to the building of irrigation 
works. He believes that by improved 
agricultural methods these objectives 
will be attained: 

First, raising of the living standards 
of the Mexican population to permit its 
economic redemption—with special em- 
phasis on the rural population. 

Second, bettering the economic con- 
dition of Mexico, during the war as well 
as in the post-war period, so that Mexico 
may contribute more effectively as one 
of the United Nations in the building of 
a new and better world which is the 
dream of all free peoples, 
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New Books and 
Reports” 


% The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
May 22, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The May 22 issue 
contains these articles: 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AMBAS- 
SADOR TO JAPAN, 


EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND JAPANESE NA- 
TIONALS. 


VISIT TO WASHINGTON OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
LIBERIA, 


RENEWAL OF THE TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT: 
Statements by the Secretary of State. 
Statement by Francis B. Sayre Before 

the Senate Finance Committee. 


THE TRADE-AGREEMENTS PROGRAM AND THE 
Post-WarR WorLp: Address by Francis 
B. Sayre. 


AGREEMENT WITH CANADA ON THE PROGRAM- 


MING OF EXPORTS TO OTHER AMERICAN 
REPUBLICES. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON FOoD AND 
AGRICULTURE: Letter from President 
Roosevelt to the Opening Session. 


REPORT OF THE BERMUDA MEETING ON THE 
REFUGEE PROBLEM. 


AMERICAN MEXICAN CLAIMS COMMISSION. 
ECONOMIC COOPERATION WITH MEXICco. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Other Publications 


THE STRUGGLE FOR AIRWAYS IN LATIN 
AmerRiIcA. William A. M. Burden. 1943. 
245 pp. Illus. Price, $5. Describes how 
the United States Government, acting in 
cooperation with South American re- 
publics, initiated the campaign which 
resulted, in the short space of a year, in 
grounding every Axis air line in this 
hemisphere and in replacing all air- 
transport lines under Axis control or 
Axis influence with lines operated by 
bona fide Latin American firms or by 
United States companies. 

Discusses Latin America’s possibilities 
for post-war industrial development and 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


the vital part which air transportation 
may be expected to play in that develop- 
ment. Outlines political, economic, and 
social changes that may be brought about 
in the Americas after the war by the ex- 
pansion of air-transport facilities, and 
draws useful conclusions regarding fu- 
ture inter-American air policies. Tlus- 
trated throughout with photogravures 
and colored maps, and with many charts 
and tables providing valuable statistical 
data. 


Available from: Council on Foreign 
Relations, 45 E. 65th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND Mexico. U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission. 1943. 355 pp. Presents an 
analysis of the trade agreement between 
the United States and Mexico, signed 
December 23, 1942; a statement con- 
cerning the economy of Mexico; and data 
relating to trade between the two coun- 
tries. Contains digests of information 
concerning products on which conces- 
sions were granted by the United States 
in the trade agreement. 


Available gratis from: U. S. Tariff 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC COOPERA- 
TION PROBLEMS, RECENT DEVELOPMENTS, 
AND PROSPECTS—A SYLLABUS. Richard F. 
Behrendt. 1943. 32 pp. 3d ed. Price, 
20 cents. 


Available from: School of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


POST-WAR PLANNING IN THE UNITED 
STATES, AN ORGANIZATION DIRECTORY 2. 
The Twentieth Century Fund. 1943. 101 
pp. Price, $1. Second in a series of 
directories setting forth the various 
agencies in the United States working 
in the field of post-war problems—their 
names, their form of organization, their 
post-war activities, their publications, 
their personnel. Fields of interest cov- 
ered include international relations, 
business and finance, agriculture, con- 
sumer and security problems, education, 
engineering, housing and urban rede- 
velopment, labor, public works, trans- 
portation, and so on. 


Available from: The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 W. 42d Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


THE AMAZON. Caryl P. Haskins. 1943. 
415 pp. Price, $4. Presents a general 
picture of the valley of the Amazon and 
of those portions of the South American 
continent which it drains. A large por- 
tion of the book is devoted to a history 
of the six countries drained by Amazon 
Waters—Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia—and of their re- 
lationships to one another and to the 
hemisphere at large. Treats of the Am- 
azon’s geologic infancy, considers the 
natural features of the highlands, the 
flora of its natural habitat, the innumer- 
able kinds of flotsam and jetsam resting 
upon the river bed, and the composite 
history of the people that have inhabited 
its banks. 


Available from: Doubleday, Doran & 


Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th Street, New York, 
te 
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TRAVELS IN AFGHANISTAN 1937-38. Ern- 
est F. Fox. 1943. 285 pp. Illus. Price, 
$4. The author was commissioned to 
spend a year in Afghanistan searching 
for oil and minerals. He crossed and 
recrossed the country by car, flew over 
it by plane, and traveled nearly 1,700 
miles on horseback and on foot in the 
interior mountain districts. This book 
is based on a diary and field notes kept 
during this period. Tells what the vil- 
lages and the people look like, describes 
the country, and presents a record of 
Afghanistan as it is today—a critical, 
sympathetic human report on a people 
and its mixed cultures. 


Available from: The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN CHRYSOTILE ASBESTOS CLASSI- 
FICATION. “ASBESTOS.” 1943. 4 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. List of Standard Grades, 
as revised on December 1, 1942, and 
adopted by the Quebec Asbestos Pro- 
ducers’ Association in March 22, 1943. 


Available from: “ASBESTOS,” 16th 


Floor, Inquirer Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





Larger Output of Insecticides 
Sought in Central America 


A noted United States plant physiolo- 
gist has gone to Central America to work 
with agricultural authorities there in a 
program for stimulating production of 
insecticides to help meet the increasing 
needs of the Americas for this product. 

He is Dr. Rufus H. Moore, of the United 
States Agricultural Experiment Station 
in Puerto Rico. Dr. Moore has been as- 
signed to Central America by the United 
States Board of Economic Warfare, 
which is working to develop additional 
sources of insecticides in the Western 
Hemisphere. Central America is consid- 
ered well adapted for growing derris root, 
source of powerful insecticides useful in 
agriculture. 

Need for insecticides has increased for 
the wartime food program of the Ameri- 
cas and to replace former supplies from 
the Far East. 

From the Puerto Rico experiment sta- 
tion, the United States is prepared to 
furnish derris-root cuttings to the other 
Americas to encourage development of 
this production. 
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Adolfo Orive Alba (“Water for the 
Thirsty Lands of Mexico”) is a young, 
well-educated executive, characteristic 
of the Mexican Government’s key men. 
He obtained his engineering training at 
the College of Engineering of the Na- 
tional University of Mexico. In 1928 he 
was awarded a traveling scholarship to 
study engineering problems in connec- 
tion with reclamation projects in the 
western part of the United States. In 
Denver, Colo., he made special studies 
on the design of concrete-arch dams. 
Returning to Mexico he graduated in 
civil engineering, with highest honors, 
During most of his professional life he 
has been with the Mexican Commission 
of Irrigation, originally in the Design- 
ing Department, then as Director of En- 
gineering, and since November 1940 as 
Executive Commissioner. It is signifi- 
cant that Mr. Orive Alba has been en- 
trusted with the guidance, during Pres- 
ident Avila Camacho’s administration, 
of the most ambitious irrigation pro- 
gram that Mexico has ever undertaken. 


E. E. Schnellbacher (“The Future 
Challenges the Foreign Trader”) was 
born in Quincy, Ill., and educated at the 
University of Illinois (A. B. 1923) and 
Georgetown University (L. L. B. 1926), 
becoming a member of the bar of the 
State of Illinois and the District of Co- 
lumbia. After 2 years in the purchas- 
ing and shipping departments of the 
United Foundry Co. at Quincy, and 1 
year in mercantile credit reporting, he 
entered the Department of Commerce, 
Commercial Intelligence Division, June 
24, 1924. He was designated Chief of 
the Commercial Intelligence Unit in 
September 1940, and in December 1942 he 
was made Chief of the Division of Com- 
mercial and Economic Information. Mr. 
Schnellbacher is the author of numerous 
articles and other publications in the 
field of foreign sales and foreign credit 
practice. 





The Middle East Supply Center 
(Continued from p. 9) 


supervision of the Middle East Supply 
Center. The locusts are traced to their 
breeding places, and fought there. As 
they move, mobile units move along, 
spreading poison bait while R. A. F. 
planes spread poisons from the air on 
the areas subject to their attack. This 
warfare is considered one of the most 
important facets of the campaign to keep 
food stocks at subsistence levels. 


Crop Shifts 


Some changes have been made in crop 
production of the’ Middle East countries 
at the insistence of the Supply Center, 
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to help meet the general food shortage. 

Probably the most important was 
Egypt’s agreement to reduce its cotton 
acreage by 50 percent, or 1,000,000 acres 
annually, and the substitution of wheat. 

In Palestine, a hydrogenation plant 
was built to produce edible oils and mar- 
garines. 


Effective Distribution 


Regulation of the distribution of goods 
on arrival at Suez presented another 
problem. The Supply Center, realizing 
that cereals should be allocated to the 
various countries and districts strictly 
on the basis of severest immediate need, 
effected a powuiiug of all cereal imports 
to meet Army as well as civilian require- 
ments. 

The Supply Center assumed control as 
sole importer of cereals, sugar, tea, coffee, 
and coal for the entire Middle East, and 
it administers. distribution through 
these powers. 


Long-Range Readjustments 


From the standpoint of long-range 
planning, the Supply Center has ren- 
dered valuable aid to the Middle East 
in its endeavors to function as a unit 
in the exchange of goods in order to re- 
duce the dependence of this region upon 
other parts of the world. In most cases, 
the countries are large in area but small 
in population and for years have func- 
tioned as independent units. 

Now Palestine is producing chemicals 
for various parts of the Middle East 
which previously were obliged to import 
chemicals from other parts of the world. 
Egypt has so increased its production of 
grain as to furnish rice and sugar to its 
neighbors. A factory has been estab- 
lished in Iran to crush oilseeds grown 
locally, thus saving imports of vegetable 
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oils from India or Ceylon. Canning 
plants are operating in Egypt, opening 
the way for expansion of the diet of the 
people of the Middle East by preservation 
of fish and vegetables. 

As a result of encouragement and in. 
vestigation by the Supply Center, pro- 
duction of dry batteries in Palestine js 
now sufficient to cover all Middle East 
requirements. Iran has increased its 
manufacture of matches and so will use 
more of Palestine’s potassium chloride. 
These are only a few of the many proj- 
ects under way; many others are being 
investigated by the Supply Center. 


Center's Scope and Organization 


The area of operation of the Middle 
East Supply Center embraces Egypt, 
Iraq, Iran, Syria and Lebanon, Trans- 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Ethiopia, Pales- 
tine, Sudan, Malta, Cyprus, Aden, British, 
French, and Italian Somaliland and 
Eritrea, and Libya. 

The affairs of the Supply Center are 
carried on in this country by the Depart- 
ment of State, the Board of Economic 
Warfare, and the Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration, in cooperation with officials o. 
the British Government. 

Frederick Winant is the princiral civil- 
ian representative of the United States 
Government at the Center, and also is 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Center, with offices in Cairo, and 
staffs are maintained throughout the 
Middle East, dealing with problems as 
they arise. 





The Alexandra Landing generating 
plant of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Pow- 
er Commission is to be substantially en- 
larged. The improvement will consist 
mainly of installing more equipment in 
the present structure. 
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